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PERIOD II. 


Cuapter XX. 


HE winter advances ; Christmas comes ; comes, as it not in- 
frequently now comes to the world’s greatest city, in an 
almost total darkness; a choking yellow darkness. The gas has to 
be lit at ten o’clock in the morning. Drearily it flares, from the 
imperceptible dawn until the undiscriminated night. Under its 
and the fog’s pestilent breaths the flowers in the stands wither ; 
the carefully cherished puny ferns shrink away into death. 
Through the suffocating obscurity the church bells ring muffled ; 
the cabs crawl cautiously at a foot’s pace, and the omnibuses 
cease to run. None of the Churchill family have been able to get 
to church; and either by that fact or by the fog, their spirits and 
tempers are sensibly worsened. 

Mrs. Churchill likes to go to church on Christmas Day ; it is a 
sort of fetish, the loss of which may entail disadvantage upon her, 
either in this world or in the next. 

“ How anything short of absolute necessity can keep any one in 
England during the winter months, passes my comprehension !” 
cries she, taking up her old cry, and pettishly clicking together 
the clasps of the Prayer-book, in which she has been reading the 
lessons for the day. 

Sarah, her only companion, makes no reply, not that she is 
absorbed in any occupation, but because the remark appears to her 
to be both old and worthless. 
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“ And I am far from feeling sure that we shall ever get awiy 
after all,” continues the elder woman, seeing that she may wait 
in vain for a sympathetic response. “I feel no sort of confidence 
in Belinda,” in an exasperated voice; “she is quite capable of 
throwing him over at the last moment. What do you think ?—do 
not you hear that I am speaking to you?—do not you think that 
she is quite capable of throwing him over at the last moment?” 

“Tt shall not be for want of asking if she does not,” replies 
Sarah surlily. 

“T really do not see that you have any right to put pressure 
upon her,” rejoins Mrs. Churchill crossly ; “I cannot see that it 
is any business of yours; because you behaved extremely ill to 
him, is no reason why you should incite your sister to do the same. 
In fairness to him, I must insist upon your not attempting to 
influence her one way or the other.” 

“You may insist,” replies Sarah undutifully, her soft round 
face growing dogged and hard ; “ but as long as I have one breath 
left, I shall spend it in trying to hinder her from such a monstrous 
suicide.” 

“ Suicide!” repeats Mrs. Churchill angrily ; “pooh! you may 
be very thankful if you ever get any one to make as good a 
settlement upon you as he has done upon her. Swicide indeed!” 

“Why do you not marry him yourself, if you are so pleased 
with him ?” asks Sarah cynically ; “it seems all one to him which 
of us he marries, so as he gets one of the family ; it seems to be 
the breed, not the individual, that he admires. Marry him yourself, 
and carry him off to Cannes; I assure you that I will not move a 
finger to prevent you!” 

“ He is a man not without distinction in his own line,” pursues 
Mrs. Churchill, affecting not to have heard her granddaughter’s 
last ironical suggestion ; “though it happens to be a line which 
you are quite incapable of appreciating. He is not handsome 
certainly, but there is a good deal of—of”—hesitating for an 
encomium—* of character in his face. He has made an excellent 
settlement upon her; it quite took me by surprise. She is 
twenty-one, and it is her first bond-fide offer: I think you will not 
be acting at all a friend’s part in making her quarrel with her 
bread-and-butter.” 

“Whether I am acting the part of a friend or not,” retorts 
Sarah obstinately, marching towards the door, “I promise you 
that I shall carry my remonstrances to the altar-foot; and so 
would you if you did your duty, You may like to know,” firing a 
defiant parting shot from the doorway, “ that I am going straight 
to her now to resume the subject.” 
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She is as good as her word. She finds Belinda where she knew 

that she would find her—in her little back sitting-room ; but not 
employed as she had expected. She had thought to come upon 
her stooping over her eternal copy-books ; but for once they are 
laid aside. She is sitting on the hearthrug, the gas glaring above 
her and casting its ugly shadows upon her cheeks, making them 
look lined and hollow. Strewn about her is a small litter of old 
writing-desks, old workboxes, childish relics. On her lap lies 
open a morocco pocket-book, over which, on Sarah’s entrance, she 
hastily puts her hands, as if to conceal it. 

“T am setting my house in order,” she says, looking up with a 
rather guilty smile. ‘ Did you ever see such a squirrel’s nest ? 
here is the case of court-plaister that you gave me on my eighth 
birthday. Do you remember how fond we were of giving each 
other court-plaister ? Here is the lady’s-companion that Granny 
brought me from Bath ; I remember crying because she brought 
you such a much better one. Even as long ago as then,” looking 
pensively at the little rusty old pair of scissors and the dim bodkin, 
“it began.” 

“What were you looking at when I came in?” asks Sarah 
brusquely, and dropping on her knees beside her sister. 

Belinda starts. Her first impulse is to clasp her hands in 
still closer guardianship over her hid treasure; but her next 
corrects it. 

“You are quite welcome to see them once more, before they 
go into the fire,” she says quietly, though in the yellow gaslight 
her cheeks crimson. “I do not know why I should hide them; 
they are relics of an affection almost as warm and as steady as 
Granny’s. There! ”—picking up and holding scornfully between 
her finger and thumb for Sarah’s inspection one withered flower 
after another. ‘That was once a gardenia; that was a Cape 
jessamine ; that was a tuberose. How pretty they look! how 
sweetly they smell now! Have you looked enough at them? Off 
with them then ! ” 

As she speaks, and despite Sarah’s hand stretched out with 
involuntary eagerness to check her, she tosses the little dry 
skeletons into the fire, where with a hardly perceptible shrivel and 
crackle, they for ever disappear. 

Belinda watches them with a hard, dry eye. 

“Are you satisfied?” she says, turning to her sister, and 
exhibiting the pocket-book extended empty from cover to cover. 
“There is nothing else in it except my love-letter; it is hu- 
miliating to have but one, is not it? Would you like to read it 
again before it follows those pretty flowers, or may it go at once ?” 
mu 2 
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“Give it me!” cries Sarah, snatching the little sheet, which 
looks older than it really is from obvious hard wear, continued 
unfolding, blistering tears. “I will read it again. Perhaps 
reading it in cold blood like this, the meaning may strike one 
differently !” 

“ Tf you wish, I can spare you the trouble,” says Belinda bitterly. 
“T can say it to you if you wish.” 

The fire burns low and dull; and Sarah rises and stands right 
beneath the gas, so that no lack of light may hinder her examination 
of the document in her hand. But the rays of a June sun would 
be in this case of no use. 

“T can make nothing of it,” she says dispiritedly, giving it back 
to its owner; “ but do not—do not burn it!” 

For a moment Belinda hesitates, considering with quivering 
eyelids and trembling lip the small and faded paper. Then ina 
moment it has followed the flowers! 

At first it gives a curling writhe, as if it hurt it to be burnt: 
then one or two sentences come out very clear before flying in 
black film up the chimney. The one that lasts longest, and 
disappears latest is, “ Oh, forgive me!” 

After that there is silence. Sarah has dropped sulkily into an 
arm-chair ; and Belinda has turned again to her childish treasures 
and is beginning to sort and part them. But her hands move 
mechanically of their own accord, and with that want of purpose 
which shows that they are not directed by the brain. 

When a quarter of an hour has gone dumbly by, Belinda 
speaks, in that flat and spiritless voice which is now habitual to 
her: 

“TI wanted to ask your advice! I want you to give me your 
opinion. Is it necessary—am I bound in honour to tell Professor 
Forth ?” 

She stops with a sudden sobbing catch in her breath. 

“Tf you think that your confidence will be in the least likely to 
make him break his engagement, tell him by all means!” replies 
Sarah surlily. ‘Not only tell him what there is to tell, but invent 
a great deal more besides. I promise you that I will aid you with 
all the powers of my imagination.” 

“Must I really tell him?” groans Belinda, with an accent of 
such acute pain that Sarah’s heart smites her. 

“Tell him!” she cries compassionately. ‘“ My poor child, what 
is there to tell?” 

“What indeed!” acquiesces Belinda, in bitter humility. But 
she looks relieved. ‘Even if there were anything to tell,” she 
goes on a moment later—* but, as you justly say, there is nothing, 
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for one is not answerable to any one for the freaks of one’s own 
imagination—but even if there were, he has no concern with my 
past, has he? It is only from the tenth of next month onwards 
that Iam accountable to him for my actions!” 

“The tenth of next month!” repeats Sarah fiercely. ‘ What, 
is that still the day on which the gallows is to be erected?” 

“Tf you think that by wording it so offensively, you will induce 
me to put it off, you are mistaken,” answers Belinda, with an 
access of miserable, sore ill-humour ; “ and you know the sooner I 
am ‘out of the way "—I am always in the way now—the sooner 
you can be off to the South!” 

“Save your sneers for Granny, who deserves them,” answers 
Sarah, genuinely hurt. “TI do not.” 

“TI know you do not!” cries the other remorsefully ; “ but you 
were the nearest thing to me. It seems, nowadays, as if I must 
put my sting into whatever is nearest to me! ” 

“That is the right frame of mind in which to be led to the 
gal—— to the altar, is not it?” retorts Sarah sarcastically; and 
again they are silent. 

“TI now wish to Heaven,” resumes Sarah devoutly, at the ex- 
piration of a heavy interval, “that I had married him myself. 
Intensely as I should have disliked it, he could not have made 
meas unhappy as he will you. A wineglass holds less than a 
hogshead ; and the pious hope of an early widowhood, which you 
will be too conscientious to indulge, would have buoyed me up!” 

Belinda’s only answer was a sickly smile. 

“You would have gone on living with Granny and the dogs,” 
pursues Sarah, in earnest narrative; “she would have grown 
civiller to you when she found that she had no one else to depend 
on, and she really is very good company when she chooses; and 
by-and-by, some fine day, Rivers might have come back. No, 
no!” resolutely catching and holding down with her small, strong 
wrists the hands that her sister is hurrying to her tortured face, 
“T do not care whether you wince or no! I do not care whether 
it hurts you or no; you must and shall hear. Some day—Rivers 
—might—have come back again! He may come back still; but it 
may be after the 10th of January!” 

She pauses dramatically, and fixes her eyes upon the poor 
quivering features, so barely exposed to her piercing scrutiny. 
There comes no answer but a moaning sigh. 

“T can give you no reason for it,” continues Sarah ; “ I know no 
more about him than you do; but I have a conviction—something 


tells me that there has been some mistake, some hitch, some 
unavoidable delay !” 
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“An unavoidable delay of eighteen months!” says Belinda, 
with faltering irony. ‘ How likely!” 

“A letter has been lost.” 

“Letters are never lost,” hopelessly. 

“ Well, have it as you like!” cries Sarah impatiently. “All 
the same, my conviction remains that some day he will come back 
again. How glad you will be to see him! How pleasant it will 
be for you to introduce him to your husband, Mr. Forth!” 

By a great wrench, Belinda succeeds in loosing one hand; but 
it is a very insufficient shield, and she has failed in liberating the 
other, so sturdily held in Sarah’s small but potent grasp. 

“I see him coming into the room with those blazing eyes of 
his,” goes on Sarah, in a sort of prophetic frenzy—* they were 
not much like Mr. Forth’s eyes, were they ?—and you introducing 
them to each other: ‘My husband, Mr. Forth! Mr. Rivers!’ I 
envy you that moment!” 

But at this Belinda tears herself free. 

“ This is too much!” she says, in a suffocated voice, and struggling 
to reach the door. “ Let me go! I must go! Ican bear no more!” 

But Sarah falls on her knees, and catches her sister’s gown. 

“Do you think it is as bad as the reality will be?” she asks, in 
a thrilling, clear voice. ‘And you will not be able to run away 
from it! Do you suppose that there will be a single corner in the 
whole earth in which you can take refuge from it ?” 

Something in Sarah’s tone has, more than her detaining gesture, 
arrested Belinda’s flight. Stock-still she stands, in a wretched 
irresolution, death-pale. 

“Tt is too late!” she murmurs miserably. 

“It is not too late!” cries Sarah in wild excitement, clasping 
her sister’s knees ; “it will be too late after the 10th, butit is not 
too late now. Give it up! Throw him over! What will he 
care? What harm will it do him? How much the worse is he 
for having been thrown over by me?” 

Belinda still stands, white and trembling, her eyes staring 
stonily out into vacancy. Before them, though they seem to see 
nothing, stands that dreadful vision conjured up by her sister ; 
and the sight of it makes every limb shake. 

“Tt is impossible!” she says feebly. 

“Tt is not impossible!” asseverates Sarah, in passionate heat. 
“ Give me a chance, and I will show you whether it is possible or 
no! Let me tell him. Give me that commission as my Christ- 
mas-box ; it would be the best I ever had! I will tell him,” laugh- 


ing rather hysterically, “ that it is a constitutional peculiarity of 
our family!” 
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Perhaps it is Sarah’s laugh that recalls her sister to a more 
normal condition of feeling. With a long sigh she comes back 
to reality. 

“Who would tell Granny?” she asks, with a sarcastic smile. 
“ Who would dare break to her that she was not to be robbed of 
her darling after all?” 

“ T would!” cries Sarah, with delighted eagerness. “I know 
few things in the world that would give me a purer pleasure. 
Let me go now, at once! Strike while the iron is hot!” jumping 
up, and moving in her turn rapidly towards the door. But it is 
now Belinda who detains her. 

“ Pooh!” she says coldly ; “it was only a flight of fancy on my 
part. It would be amusing to give her a fright; but she has no 
real cause for alarm. What change has happened that I should 
change?” in a lifeless tone. “‘ Your word-painting was so vivid, 
that for one moment I thought he had come back; but it seems 
not. I think,” with a bitter smile, “that if I waited for him to 
come back to me, I should wait my life long.” 

“TI do not ask you to wait your life long,” cries Sarah, re- 
doubling that energy of persuasion which, as she disappointedly 
sees, has been hitherto exercisedin vain. ‘ Ionly ask you to wait 
one month! Surely,” with a scathing sneer, “the joys that you 
expect are not so poignant but that you can afford to defer them 
for four weeks !” 

“Why should I defer them?” asks Belinda, with a fierce 
restlessness in eye and gesture. ‘If I had had my will, I should 
have been married by now. It is this state of transition which is 
worst of all; one is unhinged ; one is off one’s balance.” 

Sarah has again fallen down on the floor before her sister, and 
is again suppliantly clasping her knees. 

“Qne month! one month!” she cries beseechingly. “And 
before the month is out, you may be down on your knees as I 
am, thanking God and me for having saved you from perdition. 
One month! one month!” 

She has pressed her head against her sister’s gown, and through 
the woollen stuff her tears are soaking—Sarah’s rare tears! 

There is such a compelling ring in her voice that Belinda’s 
cold, sick heart throbs beneath it. Again that vision rises 
before her, but changed and beautified. Rivers is coming into 
the room, but between him and her thrusts itself no chill, pedant 
figure. 

As she so stands hesitating, thrilling, in a waking dream, the 
door of the room does in effect fly open, and some one enters. Is 
it Rivers? Alas, no! 
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“A merry Christmas to you!” bawls Miss Watson, noisily 
entering, and throwing her greeting at them like a paving-stone. 
“T have just been up to wish Granny a merry Christmas, but she 
does not seem very bright, eh? Do you think she is breaking at 
all? She did not seem up to her usual mark!” 

Sarah has sprung to her feet, her habitual aplomb gone, and 
her one impulse to hide, at any price, her tear-stained face from 
the horny eyes of the intruder. 

“Why, you do not look very bright either!” cries the latter, 
looking inquisitively from one to the other of the girls’ dismal 
faces. “ What is it? Christmas bills? Colds? You look as if 
you had a cold!” concentrating her whole attention upon Sarah, 
whose face is so little used to being inundated with tears that it 
resents it, and shows the traces more plainly than does one that 
is frequently bewept. 

“T have,” she answers, snatching eagerly at the excuse, and 
violently resuming a part of her usual nonchalant self-command ; 
“a terrific cold. I have had it for—for years! If I were you, I 
would not come near me, or I shall give it you as soon as look 
at you!” 

“Pooh!” replies Miss Watson doughtily. ‘You should take a 
cold bath all the year round, and wear flannel next your skin. 
Look at me!” 

“Are you the result of taking a cold bath all the year round, 
and wearing flannel next the skin?” asks Sarah innocently, 
stealing a covert glance at her own foggy image in the little 
Chippendale mirror over the mantelpiece, to see how far she is 
recovered. 

But Miss Watson does not hear. 

“T am sure I do not know how I ever got here!” continues she, 
drawing up a chair to the fire, and setting her large feet on the 
fender ; “ there is not a cab to be had. I felt my way all round 
Berkeley Square by the railings. Five or six times I was as 
nearly as possible run over!” 

ust Senves, why not guite?” murmurs Sarah under her 
breath. 

“T never remember such a Christmas Day; do you ever remem- 
ber such a Christmas Day? I have just been asking Granny 
whether, in all her long experience, she ever remembers such a 
Christmas Day.” 

“Tf you have been appealing to Granny’s long experience,” 
rejoins Sarah sarcastically, “no wonder you did not find her 
very bright; there is nothing in the world that she hates so 
much,” 
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* “T told her how ill I thought her looking,” goes on the visitor 
comfortably, rubbing her knees, advanced in close proximity to 
the fire; “she tells me that it is the climate; that it is killing 
her by inches. She seems to have her heart set upon going to 
the Riviera; why does not she go?” with another look of acute 
inquisitiveness darted at her two companions. She spoke of 
there being some tiresome hitch—something in the way; what 
is it—eh ?” 

“We cannot ear to go so far away from you,” replies Sarah 
impudently, but with a nervous laugh and look towards her sister ; 
“that is it.” 

But a curiosity so robust as Miss Watson’s is not to be blunted 
by a jest. That great Toledo blade is not to be turned aside by 
a light rapier. 

“No question of £ s.d., eh?” says she persistently; “the 
Riviera grows dearer every year! No? Anything about either 
of you then?” trying to get a better idea of Belinda than the 
rather drooped nape of her white neck and one homespun shoulder 
afford; “any little—little entanglement, eh?” 

“You have hit it!” cries Sarah jeeringly ; “it is useless to try 
and conceal anything from you: we are endeavouring to arrange 
a marriage between me and the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
as he cannot conveniently leave his see, we think it as well that I 
should remain in the neighbourhood.” 

It is obvious that nothing is to be made of Sarah; the visitor 
turns her attention towards the other sister. 

“ Any more Latin exercises, Belinda?” she asks in a rallying 
voice; “has Professor Forth been helping you to do any more 
Latin exercises? does he often come? do you see much of him? 
does he ever ask you to go down to Oxbridge, eh?” 

To these questions Belinda’s answer is so unready that her 
junior has again to come to her aid. 

“Of course,” she answers ironically; “but he says he will not 
have us, unless we bring you too.” 

“As to that,” replies Miss Watson, her rhinoceros-hide quite 
unpunctured by the pricks of this angry persiflage, “I can tell 
you I have a very good mind to take a run down there. What do 
you say to our making up a party? we would make him give us 
luncheon and take us about; they are always delighted to give 
one luncheon and take one about; and if we can get hold of 
Rivers, we will make him come too.” 

She looks triumphantly round to collect the suffrages of her 
companions as to this project; but neither is equal to giving 
utterance to any opinion upon it. | 
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“ Apropos of Rivers,” continues the other, too happy in the 
sound of her own voice to miss the lacking response, and address- 
ing the observation more especially to Belinda, “a very odd thing 
happened to me. I had not gone five yards from your house the 
other day, before I met him. I asked him at once whether he 
was on his way to call upon you.” 

“ And he said what?” asks Sarah, trying to speak lightly, but 
with a hurry in her voice that she cannot still. 

“He said ‘ No.’” . 

“ That answer had at least the merit of brevity,” replies Sarah, 
laughing forcedly and changing her position so as to interpose 
the slight bulwark of her girlish figure between her sister and 
their guest. 

“T asked him why not. I said ‘Do go; they expect you.’” 

“ That did not show a rigorous attention to truth on your part,” 
rejoins Sarah sharply: “we did not expect him. But what did 
he say to that? was his answer marked by the same courteous 
diffuseness as before ?” 

“He did not say anything; he walked on very fast and hailed 
a hansom; but I should not wonder if he did come after all,” 
consolingly. “I called out to him just as he was driving off, to 
be sure not to forget. Is that the luncheon-bell? Dear me! how 
the morning has run away! I suppose,” with her loud assured 


laugh, “that you will give me a slice of beef and plum pudding, 
will not you, eh?” 


Cuarter XXI. 


Arrer that Christmas morning Sarah spends her eloquence in 
vain. She may draw what pictures and practise what oratory 
and cry what tears she chooses. Of what use is it to draw 
pictures for, or address appeals to, or weep tears over, a stone? 
And as far as any malleability or power of receiving impressions 
from without goes, Belinda is henceforth a stone. She accepts all 
her sister’s appeals in a sullen, dogged silence. Whether she ever 
even hears them, Sarah is ignorant. She gives no sign of having 
done so by any least emotion produced by them. She listens, or 
seems to listen, with phlegmatic indifference to the sarcasms, 
vituperations, witticisms, poured from Sarah’s cornucopia upon 
her future husband. They awake in her neither anger nor pain. 
She makes no effort to check them. Apparently she would as 
soon hear them as not. But at the end of them, when Sarah, 
from pure loss of breath—not, Heaven knows, from any lack of 
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good-will—has paused, things are at precisely the same point as 
they were when she began. 

Beaten and discouraged, she desists at last. Not indeed that 
she ever constrains herself so far as to omit tacking on some 
abusive adjective to the name of her future brother-in-law when- 
ever she has occasion to mention him. Nor is it until she has 
exhausted every possible expletive that, as far as she knows, the 
English language contains, and applied them not only to him, but 
to his mother, that she desists at all. She relieves her feelings by 
putting all the dogs into mourning, tying a piece of black crape 
round each of their tails; a proceeding which fills Punch with 
fury, Slutty with mauwvaise honte, and Jane with pride. Jane 
has that love for fincry which is implanted in many plain 
persons. 

With a face set like a flint, Belinda marches to her doom. And 
neither dogs nor men can retard the approach of the date of that 
doom. There are no preparations to delay it. She has steadfastly 
adhered to her determination to have no new clothes. 

“A wilful woman will have her way!” Mrs. Churchill says, 
shaking that head whose eyes seem to grow brighter and her 
cheeks pinker and smoother as each day brings her nearer to the 
10th of January and the South of France. ‘I suppose you know 
your own affairs best; and I fancy that you will not have much 
need for dress at Oxbridge; the only time that I was there I 
thought all the women shockingly fagotées !” 

She stops and shrugs her shoulders at the recollection; but 
even as she shrugs, a smile hovers across her lips. She is think- 
ing that her French tour will be none the worse for having her 
purse made heavier by the weight of Belinda’s corbeille. 

“T am too annoyed about Belinda,” she says on another 
occasion to her younger granddaughter; “but you know how 
useless argument is! She is as obstinate as a mule; and since 
she is determined to be no expense to me, I was thinking,” her 
eye lightening, “of getting one or two things for ourselves: I 
should not wonder if, after all, I might manage to let you have 
that plush cloak trimmed with fishertails that you asked me for 
at Cécile’s the other day. Come! what do you say?” tapping her 
cheek with an air of fond friskiness, 

“Tsay that I will not have it!” replies Sarah doggedly; “ it 
is blood-money ! ” 

The settlements are drawn up. Belinda’s widowhood and her 
younger children are provided for. Bought are licence and ring. 
The latter Professor Forth brought one day to be tried on; and 
Belinda, with white shut lips, pallidly essayed it. There is no 
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bustle of arriving parcels, no wedding presents to be displayed. 
Miss Churchill has sternly insisted upon an absolute secrecy 
being observed as regards her engagement. She can bear to be 
married, but gifts and congratulations upon her marriage she 
could not bear. So that the comers and goers to the little 
house in Street still come and go, without suspicion that 
anything out of the ordinary course is brewing beneath its 
modest roof. 

Mrs. Churchill would have preferred that the betrothal should 
be proclaimed from the housetops. It would give it a body and 
solidity that just at first she fears it lacks. An engagement 
known to all the world is much more difficult of rupture than one 
to which only the three or four persons most nearly concerned 
are privy. 

“Belinda is so odd and crotchety,” she says one afternoon, as 
she and Sarah are driving home through the Park together ; “ why, 
if she is in earnest, should she object to people being told? Do 
you think there would be any harm in my just giving a hint of 
it to the Crawfords, and Dalzells, and Lady Hunt, and—and just 
our own intimates? They ‘will be so hurt at being left out in 
the cold: and I am sure that they would give her something 
handsome. Even if she does not care for personal ornaments, 
they might give her plate; I do not suppose,” with an amused 
smile, “that there is likely to be much plate in the Forth 
family !” 

“And you think,” retorts Sarah, with a fiery eye and curling 
lip, “that the more people you tell about it the more Belinda 
will be nailed to keeping it! Do you think that, after all these 
years, I do not understand you?” 

The elder woman looks rather foolish, and does not repeat her 
suggestion. 

And now, indeed, all necessity for it is at an end. There is 
obviously no need to tie Belinda with the cords of convention and 
public opinion to her faggot and stake. The 10th of January 
has come, and she has as yet shown no sign of flinching. To 
ensure the greater privacy the marriage is to take place at nine 
o'clock in the morning. Not a soul is bidden to it. There are no 
bridesmaids or groomsmen, no train of wedding guests. 

Even Mrs. Churchill, on hearing the earliness of the hour, has, 
like those wedding guests that Scripture speaks of, begged to be 
excused. Perhaps it is not only the raw winter morning from 
which she shrinks. Perhaps she is not particularly anxious to 
be an ocular witness of that ceremony which she has certainly 
speeded with her prayers. 
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“T hope you do not think it unkind of me, my child,” she says, 
appearing at her dressing-room door in a pretty laced dressing- 
gown as she hears her granddaughter descending the stairs to 
the brougham ; “‘ but you know what a London church is, and 
you know what my neuralgia is. How nice you look!” smilingly 
surveying the dark homespun suit, so dark and brown as in the 
shabby light to look quite black, and the rigidly plain close 
bonnet which her granddaughter has chosen for her wedding 
garments. 

Belinda smiles too—a smile of which her grandmother is not 
particularly fond of thinking afterwards. 

“ Yes, do not 1?” she says—“ so like a bride!” 

“Tn point of fact,” continues the old lady rather hurriedly, and 
not much relishing the tone of this acquiescence in her compli- 
ment, “I shall be far more useful at home ; I shall ensure the house 
being thoroughly well-warmed for you when you come back; you 
shall find roaring fires in every room !” 

“‘ We shall not come back,” replies Belinda quietly. 

“Not come back?” (with an accent of extreme surprise). 
“ You are going abroad then ?” 

“No; but there is nothing to come back for.” 

“And whose fault is that, pray?” asks her grandmother with 
an uncomfortable laugh. “If I had had my way, there would 
have been plenty to come back for: a good breakfast; a score of 
people ; speeches !” 

“But that was not my way,” replies Belinda, again faintly 
smiling; “and as you say sometimes, tows les goiits sont respec- 
tables. Iam afraid that I shall be late if I delay any longer; 
good-bye, Granny.” : 

She speaks the two last words quite gently and friendlily, and 
holds out her fair cold cheek to be kissed. Mrs. Churchill is 
afterwards not much fonder of thinking of the feel of that cheek, 
- than of the look of that smile before spoken of. 

“T wish I had not kissed her,” she says to herself fretfully 
afterwards, as she sits with her still pretty feet resting on the 
well-warmed fender in the privacy of her dressing-room, when the 
brougham has rolled away; “it was almost like kissing a dead 
person !” 

And meanwhile, through the dismal morning streets, dirty with 
that worst of all dirtiness, dirty snow, and where the lamp-lighters 
have only just put out the lamps, and would have done better not 
to put them out at all, Belinda drives, her sister by her side. 
The angry tears are raining down Sarah’s face, encouraged rather 
than checked by their owner. In her small warm hands (for even 
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on a bitter January morning wrath is warming) lie tightly 
clasped Belinda’s cold ones. The shop-boys are only just begin- 
ning to take down the shutters; in the haberdashers’ undressed 
windows, instead of costly fabrics and dainty webs, are to be seen 
nothing but bare boards and skeleton stands. The blue-armed 
housemaids are scrubbing the door-steps; through the squares 
the milk-carts rush. 

“T wish you would cry,” says Sarah presently, from among her 
sobs. 

“Why should I?” replies Belinda calmly; “it is my own 
doing.” 

“That is the worst of it!” cries Sarah passionately; “if you 
were doing it for some great cause—to save Granny from the 
workhouse, or me from the scaffold—there would be some sense 
in it! there is no sense now!” 

There is no sense init! The words keep echoing, dancing— 
set to a teasing tune—in Belinda’s head for the rest of the way. 
They reach the church-door. The carriage stops. 

“We have got to the gallows, it seems!” says Sarah, with a 
fresh burst of sobs; then, vehemently wringing her sister’s hands, 
she cries desperately: “ Belinda! it is not toolate yet! There is 
still time! it is not too late yet to go back!” 

“T have no wish to go back,” replies Belinda firmly, though 
her voice is low and weak, and her lips are white, “ why should 
I wish to go back, when it is my own doing?” 

So they get out. At the door they are received by a Churchill 
cousin, who, summoned as Belinda’s nearest male relative to give 
her away, stands awaiting them, cross and shivering. 

“Has he come? is he here? I donot see him!” says Sarah 
with a last flare up of hope, peering eagerly into the church, 
where here and there (only here and there, for they are not 
nearly all lit) a gas-lamp displays its dreary yellow flicker on the 
background of thick morning fog. “Yes; then”—with a 
sudden collapse into disappointment—“ then he has not had a 
paralytic stroke at the last moment, worse luck !” 

They walk up the aisle; a snuffy old pew-opener in a black 
crape bonnet preceding them; Belinda on her cousin’s arm; 
. Sarah, in her ostentatiously paraded grief, bringing up the rear. 
They have arrived at the altar, the candles upon which are lit, 
their wavering light falling upon an impatient clergyman and 
two elderly men; for the bridegroom has brought with him a 
friend of his own age and calling, whom he has summoned from 
Oxbridge to support him. The Churchill cousin has never before 
seen the bridegroom, nor has the bridegroom’s friend ever before 
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seen the bride. The opposing parties now stare at each other in 
unaffected astonishment. All through the service, the young 
Churchill, who had once himself thrown out feelers in the direc- 
tion of Belinda, and had them civilly and firmly at once returned 
to him, is setting himself angrily in imagination by the side of 
the bridegroom, and wondering what the devil Belinda can have 
seen in this ugly old curmudgeon to prefer to himself. 

All through the service, the bridegroom’s supporter is staring 
in gaping wonder at the beautiful broken-hearted-looking girl, 
who has mysteriously elected to unite her fate with that of his 
old friend; ruefully reflecting that she will bring certain death to 
the constitutionals, and the pipes, and the discussions on the 
Encelitic 5é, and such-like light subjects, which they have been in 
the habit of sharing for the best part of the last forty years. All 
through the service the bridegroom is peevishly glancing over his 
shoulder to see whence comes the draught of raw air that, despite 
the black velvet skull-cap with which he has furnished himself, 
he feels at baleful play about his ears. Belinda alone looks 
neither to the right nor to the left. If she were really the statue 
which her fair, still body so closely resembles, she could not be 
less conscious than she is of dank nipping air or curious look. 
She appears to listen with close attention, or is it indeed not 
attention, but the impassiveness of stone? Only once through 
all the service does her face come to life; and then it is stabbed 
into life, as one has heard in the grisly dissecting-room tale, of 
him who, thought dead, was brought back to agonising momen- 
tary life by a knife-thrust! The knife-thrust that brings 
Belinda back to life lies in the words, “ Forsaking all other, keep 
thee only unto him so long as ye both shall live.” 

“Forsaking all other!” She has been spared the trouble 
of forsaking that other. Has not he been beforehand with her? 
Has not he forsaken her ? : 

Sarah, closely watching her, sees her ashy features contract 
in such a spasm of mortal pain, that she involuntarily starts 
forward. Is she going to faint? If she faint, and is carried 
out of church, may not she be saved even yet? She is not 
yet married! The service is not yet ended! But the next 
glance at her face dispels the momentary hope. Belinda is not 
going to faint; she has gained back her rigidity. She is dead 
again. 

It is over now ; over—even to the signing of names in the vestry. 
The clergyman offers his congratulations, but he does it hastily 
and abstractedly. He is thinking whether he will have time for 
a good warming and breakfasting before setting off for the 
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funeral at Kensal Green, at which he has to assist. The bride- 
groom’s friend and the Churchill cousin also offer theirs; but 
those of the first sound incredulous, and those of the latter 
ironical. Sarah alone keeps utter silence. The brougham stands 
at the door, horse fidgetty and stung by the cold. A crossing- 
sweeper and two pinched street children are watching the 
strange wedding-party’s exit. The bridegroom, great-coated and 
comfortered to the end of his long nose, is bidding adieu to his 
ally. The bride turns to her sister. 

“Tt is done now!” she says pantingly; “there is no going 
back from it now!” 

“None!” replies Sarah dully. 

“Say something to me, Sarah; wish me something good !” 

She has flung her arms round her sister in an épanchement 
most unusual with her. Her icy cheek is hard pressed against 
her sister's hot and tear-reddened one. 

“T wish you—I wish you——” cries Sarah, stammering, what 
between her sobs, the almost ungovernable impulse to invoke 
upon her sister a speedy widowhood, and the hopelessness of 
finding any other wish that will not sound—mockery. 

“ You—you cannot find anything to wish me!” says Belinda 
tremulously. ‘ You are right: there is nothing.” 

“J—I wish you,” says Sarah, driven to desperation by this 
tone, and clinging convulsively to her sister as though ten 
bridegrooms should not force them apart—“I wish you many 
happy returns of the day!” breaking into an hysterical laugh. 
“That is ambiguous! I may attach what meaning I choose 
to it.” 

These are the last words Belinda Forth hears before the 
brougham whirls her away. The Churchill cousin takes Sarah 
home in a hansom, and a very unpleasant drive he has, as she 
cries violently the whole way, in passionate self-reproach at 
having found nothing kinder to say. 


Cuapter XXII. 


Betinpa has been married three days. We are creatures of habit, 
as every one knows; and it is surprising with what quick pliability 
we find ourselves cutting off and tucking in whatever angles 
prevent our fitting into any new niche that it may be our fate to 
occupy. But this process, though rapid, is usually of somewhat 
longer accomplishment than three days. At all events, Belinda 
has not yet got into the habit of being married. There still seems 
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to her something improbable—nay, monstrous—in the fact of 
herself sitting opposite to Professor Forth at breakfast in their 
Folkestone lodgings, pouring weak tea for him out of a Britannia 
metal teapot, and sedulously recollecting how many lumps of sugar 
he likes, as she has already discovered that he has an objection to 
repeating the information. Nor it is less monstrous to be warm- 
ing his overcoat, and cutting his newspapers, and ordering his 
dinners with that nice attention to digestibility and economy 
which she finds to be expected of her. They have been enormously 
long, these three days. It seems to her as if for months she has 
been looking at those hideous ornaments on the drawing-room 
chimney-piece, and trying to draw the skimp summer curtains 
that will not draw across the shutterless windows, rattled by the 
wind. For months she has been listening to the eternal sighing, 
sobbing, whistling, howling of that same wind, and to the sea 
banging on the cold shore. For months she has been walking 
with Professor Forth up and down, up and down the Leas, six 
turns this way, six turns that way. For months she has been 
writing his letters till her hand ached, and reading aloud to him 
till her voice cracked. As for the reading and writing, she cannot 
have too much of them, the more the better! There is nothing 
like occupation—a continuous, settled occupation—nothing like 
occupation for keeping out of one’s head those words of Sarah’s 
that ring so foolishly dinning in her eyes: “There is no sense in 
it! there is no sense in it!” She will not listen to them. Even 
if they are true, of what profit to hearken to them now? And 
reading and writing render conversation, too, less necessary. It 
is certain that, however determinately any one may have confined 
his or her contemplation of another person’s character to the 
intellectual side of it, it is impossible to live with that person 
without discovering that he or she has another side. Belinda has 
already discovered that her Professor has another. It is surpris- 
ing how much less of his conversation has turned during the last 
three days upon the problems of the mind and the sayings of the 
mighty dead, than upon the price of coals and the wickedness of 
lodging-house servants. The first of these topics has led to the 
proposal that he and his bride shall henceforth content themselves 
with one fire, to be fed with (if possible) not more than two coal- 
boxes per day ; and the second is at present employing his tongue, 
his eyes, his thoughts. They are at breakfast, Belinda seated 
behind the Britannia metal teapot, her husband facing her, a dish 
of fried bacon before him, which latter object is monopolising the 
whole of his attention. 

. “It is beyond the range of possibility,” he is saying slowly, 
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‘that you and I can have eaten a pound and a half of bacon in 
three days, and I think I noticed that you did not take any 
yesterday.” 

“Did not I?” replies Belinda indifferently ; “Iam sure I forget.” 

“And if,” pursues Mr. Forth, his eyes ranging with severe 
scanning from the bacon-dish to the sugar-basin, “if, as Maria 
just now told us, those few lumps are all that remain of the pound 
of sugar purchased by me yesterday, it is obvious that there must 
be wholesale theft somewhere ! ” 

“Tt is very dishonest of them,” replies Belinda carelessly, 
putting up her hand to her hair, which, no longer tended by 
a maid, feels oddly loose and uncomfortable; “if you had al- 
lowed me to bring Jennings, she would have looked after every- 
thing.” 

“T discouraged the idea of your bringing a maid,” replies he, 
nettled, “because I considered, and still consider, that it would 
have made a most unnecessary addition to our expenses. And as 
to our provisions,” looking carefully round the room, “I see that 
there are several cupboards; there is no reason why they should 
not be kept 

“ Bacon kept in a cupboard in one’s only sitting-room!” cries 
Belinda, breaking into an indignant laugh; “you cannot be 
serious ! ” 

“Tf you are able to suggest any better way of preventing their 
depredations, I shall be happy to hear it,” he answers tartly. 

“Tf they ate a flitch a day,” replies Belinda hotly, and lifting 
her disdainful fine nose contumaciously into the air, “I should 
say that it was a small evil compared to our living in the 
atmosphere of a chandler’s shop.” 

She rises precipitately as she speaks—to er, at least, Folkestone 
has not given an appetite—and walks to the window, where, for 
the rest of the breakfast hour, she presents a sociable homespun 
back to the economist at the breakfast-table. It is not the first 
time during these three days that she has discovered that his 
standpoint with regard to little social possibilities or impossi- 
bilities is different from her own. She had known that she did 
not love him, but she had not known that he wore carpet slippers 
in the drawing-room. A tendency towards slippers in the draw- 
ing-room, a passion for high tea, accompanied by no change of 
dress, are not these sufficient to wreck a bride’s happiness upon? 
But worst of all, perhaps because latest of all, has jarred upon her 
this final instance of how widely asunder are their points of view. 
It jars upon her still as she stands by the window after breakfast, 
sullenly drumming on the pane. 
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In the night snow has fallen, a thin sprinkling meeting even 
the sea’s lip, advancing even to where the dull little grey waves 
set their chill feet ; a shabby sprinkling everywhere: not a good 
thick cloak of snow, deep and pure, but ascanty rag, through which 
every footstep shows the hard dark ground. It jars upon her still, 
as she walks to church alone—it is Sunday morning—trying to 
persuade herself that she had not felt a movement of gladness on 
discovering that he had no intention of accompanying her. She 
walks along the windy cliff to where the church and the red vicarage 
look out seawards, falling in, as she goes, with a stream of people 
bound to the same goal. It is a well-fed, comfortable-looking 
stream flowing prosperously to God’s house; smart furry mothers 
holding the hands of smart furry little children, fathers and tall 
young daughters, husbands and wives. There is scarcely one, as 
young as Belinda, who is companionless. But she does not think 
of this. 

Her eyes are turned towards the ocean, that ocean for the most 
part hugged by a close mist, with only one patch of faintish 
glory—a pale dazzle of dim gold—on which a small fishing-boat 
comes sailing, its homely sails transfigured as it goes. She is 
saying to herself, with a heart sinking so deep that she dare not 
gauge its profundity : 

“Ts this the man whose mind I have married? Is this the 
man who is to teach me to live by the intellect? Is this the 
scholar and the sage whose teaching was to lift me out of the 
circle of my narrow interests into the sphere of the Universal ?” 
she asks with contemptuous misgiving ; “ this, whose whole soul 
is occupied by mean parsimonies, and economies of cheese-rinds 
and candle-ends ?” 

She has reached the church, but even inside the consecrated 
door she finds that it is still with her. It comes between her and 
the Christmas decorations ; between her and the bowing congeeing 
clergy ; between her and the prayers. A poor starling has found 
its way into the building. All through the service it is flying 
from side to side, above the heads of the congregation, under the 
arched roof from window to window. Children turn their heads 
and their eyes, idly curious to look after it. All through the 
sermon she hears the agonised pecking of its poor beak against 
the pane, in its efforts to escape. She says to herself that it 
is in the same plight as she. It, too, entered prison of its own 
accord. When the service is ended, Belinda loiters behind the 
rest of the congregation, in order to press half-a-crown into the 
pew-opener’s hand—(what would Professor Forth say to such 
extravagance ? )—and to pour into his ear an eager prayer that he 
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will set all the church doors and windows open, to give her starling 
a chance of escape. But alas! what pew-opener can ever let 
her out. 

As she passes homewards, she finds that the day has bettered. 
The sun has swallowed up the mist, and now shines steadily 
bright, and even sensibly warm. The little waves are small and 
mild as summer ones, though the air is still full of penknives. 
Perhaps it is the increased brightness upon Nature's face; 
perhaps it is the two quiet hours of her own society that have 
braced her to face with a greater courage the lot she has chosen 
and the fried bacon that typifies it. 

“T would do it!” she says to herself sternly, “and now it is 
done; now there is nothing for it but to put the best face upon it, 
and never to own to any one that I would have it undone. There 
can never again be so bad a piece of my life as this!” (shudder- 
ing); “it is well to have the worst over first, it will be more 
endurable when we get to Oxbridge. I must try to learn 
how to look at things from his point of view, to count the 
grains of rice for a pudding, and save the old tea-leaves!” with a 
curling lip; “but I will not have the bacon kept in the drawing- 
room !” 

Her resolutions in both respects outlast the day. That to 
make the best of things has body enough to withstand even the 
close examination to which her husband subjects the Sunday 
roast-beef, in order to discover whether it has been robbed of any 
of its native suet. He has a slow munching way of eating, which 
fidgets her inexpressibly ; but she bears that too. She even 
resists the temptation to look away from him. Since he is to 
munch opposite to her till death do them part, would it not be 
wiser to accustom herself to the sight? Her resolution withstands 
also stoutly all the little trials attendant on their afternoon con- 
stitutional. When they emerge upon the Leas, they see a broad 
highway of molten copper stretching across the sea to the lowering 
sun. Belinda asks leave to run down the many steps on the clifi’s 
face to the water’s edge, to set her feet in the foam fringe, and 
watch the long swell heaving ocean’s sullen breast! But the 
Professor will not hear of it. A certain number of brisk turns on 
the Leas—always the same number—is the kind of walk to which 
alone he gives his approbation. No stopping to look at the copper 
sunset, or the fair ships riding past ; nothing more likely to arrest 
the circulation and chill the liver. They meet the same people 
as they met yesterday, and the day before, and as they will meet 
to-morrow, and the day after; the same bath chairs, the same 
dogs. The sick, white woman with her attentive burly husband, 
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the deformed child; the frolicsome colley dogs; the frivolous 
Spitzes, the little blithe Scotch terriers. 

Her resolution outlasts even the twilit hour, to her the most 
trying of the day. If she were to consult her own wishes, there 
would be no such hour; no space interposed between the fading 
of the daylight and the lighting of the gas. But it is in Professor 
Forth’s programme that there shall be such an interval when he 
leans back in his arm-chair, with his eyes closed, and does not 
wish to be spoken to; whether in meditation or in sleep she 
cannot tell. There is nothing for her but to sit opposite to him, 
with his idleness, but without his repose. The lowered blinds 
prevent her looking out upon the first sunset-reddened, and by- 
and-by moon-silvered, sea. She cannot even distinguish the 
lustres and the vulgar vases on the chimney-piece. She cannot 
even stir the fire into such a blaze as to enable her strong young 
eyes to read by it; for to stir the fire makes the coals burn quicker. 
It is the hour when the happy young build love-arbours out of, 
and see brave sweethearts in, the red coals. What love-arbour 
dare she build? What sweetheart dare she see? Then come the 
long hours of reading aloud. They are tho most bearable of the 
day. It does her resolution the less credit to hold out through 
them. However, it does hold out. But will it endure the next 
day? If it does, it must indeed be of a stout fibre. For no 
sooner has the next day risen, than it is clear that there has 
come one of those rare scourge-days with which God sometimes 
lashes His world: one of those days whose date is remembered, 
which is held up as a standard in after-years for other fell days 
to measure themselves by; a day that wrecks ships by fleets; 
that strikes down centenary oaks by scores; that whelms trains 
in its snowdrifts; that stiffens into frozen death the sheep on 
the mountain-side, and the traveller fate-overtaken in the snow- 
choked country lane. 

Snow often comes stilly; but to-day it is blowing—blowing 
mercilessly: not a bluff west wind, good-humouredly roistering, 
but an inhuman north-easter, the furious sleet driven, raging and 
sweeping by its hellish lash. 

When Belinda comes down to breakfast, there is not a soul 
on the Leas but the luckless baker’s boy butting with bent head 
against the razor-edged blast. It is scarcely the day which one 
would have chosen to spend in a flimsily-built seaside summer 
lodging-house. The Forths’ lodgings are no better and no worse 
than most others of the class; with walls about as puny, with 
woodwork about as warped, with gaps between door and carpet 
about as wide, with curtains as miserably insufficient as most of 
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their brethren. Though every door and window is religiously 
closed, there is the feeling of being sitting out of doors, only more 
draughty. Even in a warm, stoutly-built house one would shiver; 
but here! Well, here the cold is so marrow-piercing, that it 
usurps to itself the whole attention of the mind. It is not a 
subordinate, governable cold that by an effort of the will one may 
forget. It can never be out of the thoughts for one moment, 
from the hour of rising, until that of shuddering back to bed 
again. 

She Professor, always a chill-blooded creature, sits all day with 
his knees within the fender, piled with every article of his own, 
and several of Belinda’s wardrobe. Throwing economy to the 
winds, he has lit the gas, and piled the fire half-way up the 
chimney ; though whenever fresh coals are put on,a great gust of 
greenish smoke, furiously beaten back by the blast, comes pouring 
down the chimney, and suffocatingly flooding the room. 

Belinda, cold as she undoubtedly is, is not near the fire. She is 
standing by the window, with a pot of paste and some strips of 
paper in her numbed hands, pasting up the apertures in the ill- 
seasoned shrunk window-frames, through which the wind comes 
icily whistling and piping. Now and again she appeals for 
directions to the heap of wraps beside the hearth, trying to still 
her chattering teeth as she does so, to keep out of her tone the 
intense dispiritedness which has invaded her whole being ; not to 
listen to the ironical demon voice that whispers in her ear : 

“This is the honeymoon; that is the bridegroon of your own 
choosing !” 

All day—all day the snow swirls past. All day the sea— 
dimly seen, sometimes seen not at all—through the white 
hurricane booms and thunders on the shore, The snow cleaves 
to the window-panes, freezes there, darkens yet more the dismal 
room. Nota soul puts nose out of doors from the dark dawn to 
the soon-falling night. When at length Belinda has finished 
her painstaking pasting-up of the windows, she asks in a voice 
of would-be cheerfulness whether the blast is not sensibly 
lessened; but receives for answer a melancholy negative. The 
whirlwind from under the door is such as to laugh to scorn 
all remedies applied elsewhere. And one cannot paste up the 
door. 

“But one may put sand-bags beneath it,” suggests Belinda, still 
with that same desperate cheerfulness. “They may have sand- 
bags in the house! I will ring and ask!” 

But there are no sand-bags, and the landlady, embittered like 
every one else by the weather, tartly replies that such a thing has 
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never before been asked for in her house! However, Belinda is 
not yet at the end of her resources. 

“T think,” she says, “if you would allow me to fold up all 
the newspapers in a tight roll, it might keep out some of the 
wind; can you spare them all?—Pall Mall, Spectator, Academy, 
Times?” 

Having received permission, she begins to turn them over, in 
order to select those most suitable for her purpose; her careless 
eye unintentionally alighting on a word here and there. The 
first two that she catches are her own late and present sur- 
names. “Forth—Churchill.” It is the announcement of her 
marriage in the Daily News. She drops it as if it had bitten her. 
The roll of newspapers is about as effective a-bulwark against 
the wind as a child’s sand-rampart is against the sea. But 
since she has at least done her best, Belinda considers that she 
has earned the right to sit down by the fire, with her fur-coat 
hoisted to her ears. She offers to read aloud. 

“T am obliged to you,” replies the Professor morosely, “ but in 
the present condition of my temperature, it would be perfectly 
impossible for me to concentrate my attention.” 

He even looks rather injured when she herself takes up a book. 
But neither can she concentrate her attention. Her mind strays 
from the dreary wonder as to whether this enormous day will 
ever end, to the still more dreary wonder why she should wish it 
to end, seeing that it will only lead to another like it. There 
has been no break since breakfast-time, with the exception of the 
laying and removing of their early dinner, and the altercation 
about the sand-bags. No one has been near them, not even the 
postman! Doubtlessly every line is blocked, and all traffic 
suspended. The dark has long fallen; if that indeed can be said 
to have fallen which has reigned more or less all day. The gas 
has been turned up higher ; the thin curtains drawn, with many 
futile jerks to the rings that will not run; the fire is new-built, 
and a sort of air of pseudo evening-comfort diffuses itself. 
Belinda’s slow pulse begins to beat, and her blood to circulate a 
little more briskly. It quickens its pace perceptibly, when—oh 
blessed sight!—the lodging-house servant enters with a pile of 
letters in her chappy hand. Thank God! the line is not blocked 
after all! These are the London morning letters that should 
have come at 8a.m. She snatches at them eagerly. They can 
bring her no great good news, but they make an unspeakably 
welcome interruption to the uniform dismalness of the long day. 
They remove the terrible feeling of isolation from all humankind, 
which hour by hour has been gaining ground upon her. There is 
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a pile for the Professor; and for her a large fat envelope, bulging 
with enclosures, and directed in Sarah’s hand. She draws her 
chair more closely to the hearth, and folds her soft furs warmlier 
about her. She will enjoy her letters at luxurious leisure. She 
unfastens the cover, and the enclosures fall out, six in number; a 
note from Sarah herself, four letters addressed in well-known, 
and on this occasion warmly-welcomed female handwritings, and 
one in an unknown male hand. Is it wnknown ? 











General Chanzy. 


—_— 


Tue premature death of the one great soldier produced by France, 
in 1870-1, induces us briefly to review his exploits. From the 
moment when he attained command, intelligent observers of the 
fierce contest which was being waged in the region of the Loire, 
perceived that Chanzy was no ordinary man; and, as the strife 
deepened, the magnificent stand he made against the huge German 
hosts, gained the respect, nay, the admiration of Europe. The 
knowledge acquired since the war ended has elevated him even 
more in opinion, and it is now acknowledged that this eminent 
man had many of the gifts of a great commander. It is not only, 
though that is much, that Chanzy thoroughly understood his 
profession, and comprehended in its various details the difficult 
practice of modern war ; in these respects he was perhaps equalled 
by the skilful Faidherbe, and the well-read Trochu. Nor was it 
only that he possessed the faculty of directing operations in the 
field ably, nor yet that he made himself conspicuous in organising 
and preparing armies; Macmahon could fight an excellent battle, 
and D’Aurelle was capable in forming troops; yet neither chief 
could be compared with him. The qualities that distinguished 
Chanzy raised him high above generals of these types; and we 
feel assured that had he had the resources, and the opportunity of 
more fortunate men, he would have ranked among the masters of 
war. His strategic conceptions, we see, were equal to combina- 
tions on the largest scale, and were brilliant and sound alike; and 
had he been allowed to carry out his plans, nay, had his advice 
been even followed, the efforts of France, on two occasions at least, 
might not improbably have been crowned with success, with 
ultimate consequences perhaps momentous. How admirable was 
his conduct in the field, was made evident in his memorable 
campaign between the Loire, the Sarthe, and the Mayenne, when 
at the head of a defeated army, composed largely of young levies, 
and suffering from every kind of privations, he more than once 
baffled the German legions, fought, and all but won one great 
pitched battle, and finally drew off in a masterly retreat a force 
still unbroken and even formidable; and it may fairly be said 
that this grand resistance, described by Von Moltke himself as 
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“amazing,” and which utterly disconcerted the German chiefs, 
was the most perfect specimen of tactical skill shown on either 
side in the war of 1870. Chauzy, too, possessed in no ordinary 
degree one of the finest qualities of a true warrior—he inspired 
confidence and won the hearts of his troops; it was observed of 
him that he could obtain more from his improvised army than 
any one else; and though he was strict, nay severe, in discipline, 
his officers and men were devoted to him. Yet we have still to 
notice the most distinctive and noblest feature of this great 
character. Alone of all the soldiers of France, Chanzy remained 
superior to adverse fortune, after the catastrophe of Bourbaki’s 
army, and the calamitous end of the siege of Paris; and alone he 
declared that it was still possible, were but the nation to be 
true to itself, to maintain a contest that seemed to others hopeless. 
Nor was this heroic constancy foolhardiness ; the plans of Chanzy 
were deeply laid, and had he been invested with the supreme 
command, we shall not affirm that his resistance would not have 
worn the invaders out and have at least gained better terms for 
France than those imposed on her by the Peace of Frankfort. 

Though long known as a soldier of promise, Chanzy was passed 
over by Napoleon III., and had only a brigade when the war 
began. When France rose to arms, after the disaster of Sedan, 
he was given a division of the 16th Corps, one of those impro- 
vised bodies with which Gambetta hoped to stem the tide of the 
German invasion. This promotion, it is said, was due to a letter 
from Macmahon, then a prisoner of war, who had formed a high 
estimate of Chanzy’s powers; and in this, as in other instances, 
the Duke of Magenta showed that he had the interests of his 
country at heart. Within a few weeks Chanzy was placed at the 
head of the 16th Corps, now north of the Loire; the quality of 
his troops, and their fitness for the field, may be estimated from 
the following passage: “ Discipline scarcely existed ; the soldiers 
had fallen into the habit of doing as they pleased, without 
minding their orders. ... Drunkenness, too, had made great 
progress; obscene songs, and the ‘ Marseillaise’ resounded in the 
ranks. ... Some of the regiments are in a state of extreme 
-... 2 

Under the admirable direction of General D’Aurelle, but with 
Chanzy in immediate command, a new spirit was breathed into 
this mass; and before long, so remarkable are the instincts of the 
French race for war, it became a far from contemptible force. 
The 16th, joined with the 15th Corps, was now given the name of 
the Army of the Loire; and by the first week of November, 1870, 
it held the country to the north of the river, between Beaugency, 
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Blois, and Marchenoir. D’Aurelle now resolved to march on 
Orleans, which had been captured by a raid from Paris, and if 
possible, to cut off a Bavarian detachment, which was the only 
hostile body in his path; and for this purpose he advanced his 
two corps, combining his operations with a French division, 
which was to descend on Orleans from the Upper Loire. These 
movements led to the battle of Coulmiers, the one French victory 
gained in the war; and though owing to the delay of the distant 
French wing, the Bavarians contrived to effect their escape, they 
were rudely handled and badly beaten. Chanzy was in command 
of the French left, but through the mistake of a cavalry leader 
his operations were not brilliant. His troops, however, had 
fought well; and it is astonishing how the Army of the Loire could 
have attained efficiency in so brief a time. We quote from his 
report: “Our troops of the Loire and of the Garde Mobile, who, 
for the most part, had been in action for the first time, had 
behaved admirably.... The artillery deserved high praise; 
and the cavalry had done very well, its only mistake was that it 
did not understand the important part it might have played at 
the end of the battle.” 

It is, in fact, not in courage, nor even in energy, but in endur- 
ance, and the power of cohesion, above all in confidence after defeat, 
that an improvised army like that of the Loire is so inferior to 
a long-trained enemy. 

This apparition of a victorious army, which seemed as if 
France could call up legions, so to speak, from the earth if she 
stamped her foot, perplexed the counsels of the Germans at 
Versailles; and it is now known that the French commander 
might have struck with great, perhaps immense effect. The 
Bavarian detachment, not 20,000 strong, was literally the only 
hostile force between D’Aurelle and the capital of France ; and 
had that general advanced boldly with his 60,000 or 70,000 men, 
he would almost certainly have crushed Von der Tann ; very pro- 
bably have defeated the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh, who was 
hurriedly sent off with a few thousand men to attempt to reach 
his Bavarian colleague ; and possibly might have raised the siege 
of Paris, for Von Moltke contemplated even this contingency. 
From the following, though the language is cautious, we see 
that Chanzy believed an operation possible, which Napoleon, we 
are convinced, would have tried. “It was perhaps possible, 
making good use of the enthusiasm produced by our victory, 
to have reached and beaten. the army of Von der Tann before it 
could have received aid from the Grand Duke ; to have then assailed 
the Grand Duke’s force, and so to have defeated the Germans in 
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detail before the reinforcements, under the command of Prince 
Frederick Charles, could have arrived. 

D’Aurelle, however, fell back on Orleans, his object being to 
make the position an entrenched camp of formidable strength, and 
a base for future offensive movements. This resolve is not to 
be wholly condemned ; but it deprived France of one admirable 
chance ; it made the attitude of the Army of the Loire feeble ; 
above all, it permitted the Germans to collect a powerful force 
against their new-found enemy. Chanzy protested against this 
timid caution; urged his chief to advance to the line of the 
Conlie, and to be ready to assume the offensive ; and especially 
entreated him to attack in detail Von der Tann, the Grand Duke, 
and Prince Frederick Charles, as, gathering together from wide 
distances, and presenting their flanks to their collected enemy, 
these generals slowly converged on Orleans. These counsels were 
beyond dispute right; and here we see the distinction between 
bold yet scientific, and mere waiting strategy. Chanzy watched 
with impatience the occasion that was let slip: “We ought— 
and the chief of the 16th Corps insisted upon it—have made use 
of the opportunity, and have vigorously assailed the flank of the 
enemy, as... he defiled before us to join Prince Frederick 
Charles.” 

It is gratifying, however, to know that D’Aurelle was not 
responsible for the defeats that followed. By the close of 
November the 15th and 16th Corps had been reinforced by the 
17th, the 18th, and the 20th; and the French army, 200,000 
strong, filled the region around and in front of Orleans. The 
purpose of D’Aurelle was to await the attack of the enemy in his 
entrenched camp, and he has left on record his assured conviction 
that in this position success was probable. Gambetta, however, 
who believed himself as capable in directing armies as he 
certainly was in levying troops, having heard that Trochu was 
about to make a great effort to break out from Paris, insisted 
upon a general movement in the very teeth of Prince Frederick 
Charles; and for this purpose the 18th Corps was prematurely 
thrown forward on Beaune-la-Rolande, the 20th failing to give it 
support, while the 15th, the 16th, and the 17th were ordered to 
make what really was a flank march within reach of a foe at this 
moment all but concentrated. The 18th Corps was at once defeated ; 
and then the Prince, by a masterly movement, combined with his 
supports on the left, fell on the French centre, the 15th Corps, 
and shattered it after a brave resistance. This stroke forced 
Chanzy, who up to this time had gained real, though slight 
advantages, to fall back with the 16th on the 17th Corps; and 
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as the German commander followed up his success with charac- 
teristic energy and skill, the result was that the 15th Corps was 
all but ruined as a military force; that Orleans and the en- 
trenched camp were carried, and that the Army of the Loire was 
rent in twain, the 18th and 20th Corps being driven across the 
river, while the 16th, 17th, and the wreck of the 15th were rallied 
by Chanzy on the northern bank. A succession, in short, of false 
movements had inflicted a ruinous defeat on France; neither the 
defensive strategy of D’Aurelle, nor the bolder plans of his able 
lieutenant, had been given a chance of being carried out; and 
it is a mere mistake to ascribe the issue to the quality alone of 
the French army. How badly Chanzy thought of Gambetta’s 
projects we see from the following: “The generals did all that 
was in their power to explain the danger of these operations . . . 
but the general plan was treated as a positive order of the 
Government, and we only discussed the means of executing it.” 
After the defeat of D’Aurelle—he was cruelly dismissed for a 
failure not to be ascribed to him—the divided parts of the Army 
of the Loire were separated into two bodies, the First Army, 
given to Bourbaki, and the Second remaining under Chanzy. 
From this period we follow the career of Chanzy as a Commander- 
in-Chief; and, as always happens with great men, he shone the 
more the higher he rose. His war-worn forces had been 
strengthened by the 21st Corps, moved up from the west, and by 
a flying column from Tours ; and by the 6th of December he had 
placed the army between Marchenoir, Josnes, and Beaugency, 
having skilfully chosen a strong defensive line, with his flanks 
covered by a great forest and the Loire. He was forthwith 
attacked by Prince Frederick Charles, who, having entered 
Orleans on the 4th and 5th, turned against the enemy hanging 
on his flank, no doubt confident of easy success; but his calcula- 
tions were completely baffled. In a series of stern and sustained 
engagements, Chanzy for four whole days repelled his assailant, 
inflicting on him considerable loss; and though the Prince was 
reinforced from Orleans by a detachment under the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburgh, he made no impression on his heroic enemy, 
until a demonstration from the Loire and Blois placed a German 
corps on the French rear. The terrible character of these battles 
may be estimated from this significant anecdote: “During the 
stern days of Josnes, a German officer of high rank who had been 
made prisoner, made no secret of the astonishment caused by the 
resistance of our young troops. He compared these battles on 
the plains of the Beauge to those of 1866, in which he had taken 
part, and acknowledged that these last seemed but child’s play to 
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the incessant and obstinate contest which the Germans were 
compelled to maintain, in order to reduce to submission a nation 
believed, after its disasters, to have been at the end of its 
resources.” 

The tactics of Chanzy in these actions were fine specimens of 
military skill. He had, no doubt, the superiority in mere 
numbers, but his young and lately-defeated army was very inferior 
to the German legions. The strength of his well-chosen position 
enabled him to baffle the turning movements, so often successful 
with the German chiefs, and so formidable to immature troops ; 
and he compelled the Prince to attack in front, where the 
defensive has a decided advantage. But like all generals who 
understand war, he avoided a mere passive defence—especially 
trying to French soldiers—and on every occasion that seemed 
favourable, he assumed a bold yet judicious offensive. An English 
correspondent in the German camp, with marked sympathies on 
the German side, wrote thus of this remarkable passage of arms : 
“The French have the choice of positions, and possess a general 
who knows how to occupy and hold a good one. The actions of 
the last four days have, no doubt, encouraged the French, for they 
have been so long unaccustomed to victory that they will become 
hopeful at not being beaten. They have been fighting altogether 
eight days out of ten; and troops of new formation, who can do 
this against veterans, and hold their own to the last, have a right 
to expect that fortune will turn in their favour. The Germans, 
on the other hand, are stupefied by this extraordinary resis- 
tance.” 

Chanzy’s skill, however, was not more remarkable than his 
confidence and tenacious energy; his presence electrified his 
young levies, and from this moment he held absolute sway over 
the hearts of officers and men alike. Gambetta, too, who with all 
his faults appreciated talent and force of character, thence- 
forward gave him his whole confidence. The following is worthy 
of both men, each great, yet with a different kind of greatness : 
“We congratulate you on your firm attitude, and have but one 
wish—that you may succeed in breathing your spirit into those 
who surround you.” 

The astonishing efforts made by Chanzy once more disconcerted 
the strategists of Versailles. The great sortie from Paris had, 
no doubt, failed ; but it had cost the Germans thousands of lives, 
and the proud city still defied its enemy. So, too, D’Aurelle had 
succumbed with Orleans; but a fresh army had arisen from the 
wreck, and it had found a chief who could make it accomplish 
feats that seemed impossible to professional soldiers. The posi- 
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tion of the invaders became again perilous; and this telegram, 
from an English source at Berlin, shows what was thought at the 
Prussian War Oftfice of the situation at this conjuncture: “The 
military position of affairs is deemed critical in well-informed 
quarters. Uneasiness is felt as to the final issue of the contest.” 

The superiority of Chanzy will at once be evident, if we com- 
pare his conduct with that of Bourbaki. The First Army had not 
suffered more than the Second in the defeats round Orleans ; it 
had not been molested in its retreat; and it had had some days 
to recruit its strength. Yet while Chanzy was making his heroic 
stand, exposed to the whole weight of his enemy’s force, Bourbaki 
literally did nothing, and declared that he could not detach a man 
from his quarters at Bourges to aid his colleague. This unpar- 
donable remissness enabled the Germans to make the movement 
along the Loire which, as we said, endangered the flank of 
Chanzy, when it had been found impossible to break his front. 
From the following we see what his feelings were, and what 
doubtless he thought of the conduct of a man who, though an 
accomplished soldier, was utterly unfit for chief command : 

“The movement which is possible, and indispensable to restore 
the situation of affairs, is this: whatever the risk, to march from 
Bourges to Vierzon; to press forward the main body of the First 
Army by Romorantin upon Blois; and to take a position between 
the Loire and the Cher, in order to interrupt the communications of 
the enemy between’ Orleans and his troops near Tours, and to cut 
these last from their base of operations. If this be done, I promise 
that I will hold my own on the right bank of the Loire.” 

The hostile movement in Chanzy’s flank compelled him to 
leave his position on the Loire. This retreat, however, was in 
no sense retiring before a victorious enemy; it was a purely 
strategic move, with important ulterior plans in view. The great 
object of the French Government was to direct a relieving force on 
Paris, already besieged for four months; and whether this project 
was best or not, Gambetta would hear of nothing else. Accord- 
ingly Chanzy resolved to ascend from the Loire, towards the 
capital, by the north-west ; and for his immediate purpose drew 
off his army to the Loir, an affluent of the great river. His 
retreat across the plains of the Beauge might have been made 
perilous by a daring enemy; but it was conducted with remark- 
able skill; and the Germans were very much exhausted. By the 
13th of December the French army was in position around 
Vendéme, having scarcely been molested on the way. Chanzy 
remarked with truth: “The retreat of the Second Army from 
Josnes to Vendéme, under the conditions of bad weather, fatigue, 
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and dangers which attended it, was most hvunourable to the troops. 
It had sufficiently imposed on the enemy to prevent him from 
disturbing it, and availing himself of chances of destroying it, 
which might have presented themselves had he known how to 
seize them.” 

The object of the movement is thus described: ‘ By its estab- 
lishment on the Loire, the army threatened the flank of the 
enemy, if he descended from Orleans on Tours, without going far 
away from Chartres, in which place it was possible to move by 
Chateaudun, remaining thus upon one of the chief lines which it 
would be necessary to follow, in order to begin again operations 
towards Paris, as soon as these should become possible.” 

On the 15th, Chanzy was attacked again, Prince Frederick 
Charles having rightly judged that he was the foe to strike down 
at all cost. The French made a gallant resistance; but on the 
second day their right wing was turned, and shattered by an 
attack in flank. Chanzy decided on a retreat to Le Mans, a strong 
position upon the Huisne, and a strategic point of no little value, 
his object being still to attain Paris. He drew off his army with- 
out difficulty : “The Second Army had again effected a retreat as 
difficult as the preceding ones, and which was as honourable 
to it. The enemy, kept back on all points, had become less and 
less enterprising ; it was easy to perceive that, no more than 
our own, were his troops able to resist their fatigues; they were 
besides demoralised by the continuation of a struggle which they 
had thought ended, but which was perpetually being kept up.” 

The invaders, in fact, had immensely suffered ; and needed rest 
as much as their foes. The following from Gambetta is over- 
drawn, but it was an exaggeration only of truth: “You have 
decimated the men of Mecklenburgh; the Bavarians have ceased 
to exist ; the German army is already disquieted and worn out. 
Let us persist and we shall drive these hordes empty-handed out 
of France.” 

Having been reinforced by a Breton detachment, Chanzy 
reached Le Mans on the 20th of December. During three weeks 
of incessant fighting he had held the main German army at bay ; 
he had baffled completely its most brilliant chief; he was nearer 
Paris, his real objective, than when he had assumed the command 
on the Loire. A great general only could have done these things ; 
and he still held the capital steadily in view : “It was now within 
the power of the Second Army, if it were ready for the field, and 
had not too strong an enemy in its front, to ascend the Huisne 
rapidly, as if to menace Chartres—this place was held in force 
by the Germans—and then, having masked the town, to move 
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northwards to throw its left upon the Seine, on the line of Mantes, 
in order to assist a flotilla charged to revictual Paris, to threaten 
Versailles, and to make a combined effort with the defenders of 
the capital to break through the investment.” 

Chanzy had soon established his army on the Huisne, throwing 
out posts to the Braye and the Loire. Meanwhile Prince Frederick 
Charles had fallen back, holding a long line from Chartres to 
Orleans, his worn-out troops being in sore distress. A pause in 
the contest now occurred; and the belligerents on either side 
prepared to repair their forces, and to renew the struggle. A 
glance at the situation shows that if Germany was still, on the 
whole, successful, the position of France was very far from 
hopeless. The invaders, no doubt, still invested Paris; they had 
hitherto been able to defeat or keep back the vast armed masses 
directed against them, with untiring energy, from many points ; 
and they had the advantages of a central position, of interior lines 
on the whole theatre, of a master of war in supreme command, 
and of troops very superior to their foes. Nevertheless, imposing 
as seemed their attitude, they were exposed to peril of no ordinary 
kind, for they were thrown for leagues round a huge fortress, 
liable to fierce attacks from within and without; they were 
plunged in the depths of a hostile country, a whole nation rising 
in arms against them; and at this moment they were out- 
numbered in the field, since 300,000 men were required to hold 
Paris and the communications with the Rhine; there were 
probably not 150,000 available for operations elsewhere; and 
their chiefs had been compelled to send for large reinforcements 
still far distant. On the other hand, Paris was still able to resist, 
and had a powerful army within its walls; Faidherbe in the north 
had become menacing ; Bourbaki on the Loire was giving signs of 
life; Chanzy in the west was at the head of forces which every 
effort had failed to subdue; and it was not impossible that 
300,000 men might be directed to the relief of the capital, where 
a single victory might accomplish wonders. How Chanzy perceived 
the true state of affairs appears in a long despatch to Gambetta, 
which proves that he was no mean strategist. We have space only 
for a few sentences: “The resistance of Paris has a limit known 
to you; the time is pressing; and the great effort we must make 
can only succeed if all our forces co-operate skilfully according to 
a carefully-arranged plan. . . . With the advantages he possesses 
the enemy evidently tries to attack successively, and in force, 
each of our armies; he manceuvres with great ability, and we are 


not well-informed as to his principal movements, which he masks 
with remarkable skill.” 
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The following was the plan proposed by Chanzy for the relief 
of the capital. It may be left with confidence to judges of war: 
“It is indispensable that the First and the Second Armies, and 
that under the command of General Faidherbe, should march 
simultaneously ; the Second from Le Mans to establish itself on 
the Eure between Evreux and Chartres ; the First from Chiatillon- 
sur-Seine in order to hold positions between the Marne and Seine, 
from Naquet to Chateau Thierry; the Army!of the North from 
Arras to place itself from Compiégne to Beauvais. In addition to 
these three main operations, and to aid them, the divisions from 
Cherbourg would advance and cover the left of the Second Army. 

Once our three principal armies shall have attained these 
positions, we must communicate with Paris and combine our 
efforts to reach the common objective, the Army of Paris making 
at the same time vigorous sorties.... By these means the 
enemy may be driven from his lines ; and then renewed efforts by 
the united armies without and within Paris, may lead to the 
deliverance of France from the invaders.” 

Conjecture is useless whether this plan would have been 
attended with success or not. Von Moltke, moving on shorter 
lines, might perhaps have maintained his grasp on the capital, 
and driven the armies of relief back; or he might at some point 
have been defeated, with consequences, in that event, momentous. 
What can, however, be fairly said is, that Paris being the main 
objective, the plan of Chanzy was admirably laid: it contemplated 
a great concentric movement against the forces covering the siege, 
especially aiming at Prince Frederick Charles; and it had the 
special merit of securing a retreat on every line in the event of 
defeat. In an ill-omened hour, however, for France, Gambetta 
rejected this judicious scheme, and adopted the fatal and wild 
project of detaching the First Army far to the east, in order to 
raise the siege of Belfort, and to reach the German communica- 
tions with the Rhine. This movement, even in theory, false, and, 
in existing circumstances, as foolish as that which ended in the 
ruin of Sedan, was opposed by Chanzy, in an able paper; but his 
protests might have been more vehement; and he might have 
recollected how the youthful Bonaparte had refused to attempt 
an operation of the kind, which would have marred the im- 
mortal campaign of Italy. Yet we must not forget that, on 
two occasions, before Orleans, and at Le Mans, Chanzy gave 
counsels which, if followed, might have made the issue of the 
war different ; and he had not the authority nor, we must add, 
the unscrupulousness of the warrior of 1796. He wrote thus 
to Gambetta: “I wished to make a last effort to prevent this 
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operation. I insisted for the adoption and execution of the plan 
I had proposed.” 

The eccentric movement which sent off Bourbaki to destruction 
amidst the snows of the Jura, freed Prince Frederick Charles from 
an enemy on his flank, and enabled him to turn his whole forces 
against the one chief he had found invincible. Drawing together 
his army and that of the Grand Duke—they had received consider- 

able additional strength—the German commanders, in the first 
week of January, began to move towards Le Mans and the Huisne, 
approaching each other from Chartres and Orleans. The advanced 
posts of Chanzy were gradually driven in, though not without a 
tenacious resistance; but his trust was in his positions on the 
Huisne, which he had strengthened with remarkable skill, and he 
fell back on them with unabated confidence. He had still, perhaps, 
90,900 men against 60,000 or-70,000 Germans; but, as his troops 
were not to be compared to their foes, he was very inferior in real 
force. The attack began on the 10th of January, but the decisive 
effort was made next day; and the Prince struck home with his 
full strength. The defence, however, was stern and sustained ; 
the tenacity of Chanzy and his strong positions made up for the 
defects of his soldiers; and after ten hours of desperate fighting 
the French were still in possession of their lines. Chanzy thus 
described the results of the battle: had he been in the place of 
the sluggish Bazaine, how different might have been the fate of 
Gravelotte!—*“ The action continued along the whole line up to 
six o'clock. The night had arrived; we had remained masters of 
all our positions, both on the plateau of Auvours and on the 
right bank of the Huisne. The only serious check we had sus- 
tained was the evacuation of Auvours for a moment, but this had 
been brilliantly and quickly repaired by the fine conduct of General 
Goujard atthe head of a part of his Breton division, and of the 
troops of the 17th Corps which he had rallied. The enemy had 
made great efforts against the whole front of our lines from the 
Tertre Rouge to the left of the 21st Corps. If our losses had 
been serious, his had been even more considerable, owing to the 
advantage of our positions and the preparations we had made for 
defence.” 

A sudden attack, made after nightfall, unexpectedly by a 
German corps, discomfited, however, the Breton levies, and 
placed a hostile force upon Chanzy’s flank. Scenes of confusion 
and panic followed too characteristic of a raw army; an effort 
to drive the enemy away failed; and Chanzy, in order to avoid a 
disaster, was compelled to make a general retreat. The move- 
ment, however, was no rout; the Germans, in fact, were, for 
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several hours, unaware of the real state of affairs, and of the great 
success they had gained; and though part of the French army 
disbanded, and several thousand prisoners were made, it was in 
tolerable order within two days. By the 20th, having been 
scarcely pursued, so heavy had been the loss of the Germans, 
Chanzy was once more in a good position, around Laval and upon 
the Mayenne; and having been joined by a new corps, he was 
still formidable and with unbroken force. Calm, stern, and self- 
possessed as ever, he still looked forward to a march on Paris: 
“This army, which might have been supposed ruined, thus 
appeared once more, in renewed strength, ready to advance with 
four corps, numbering about 150,000 infantry, 6000 cavalry, 
and 54 batteries of artillery without reckoning the Breton mobiles, 
who were being organised, and who when drilled would swell our 
forces in the west to 235,000 men. ... Our course, therefore, 
was to make as quickly as possible good use of this force, and to 
march to the relief of Paris.” 

The fall of Paris on the 28th January, and the catastrophe of 
Bourbaki’s army, prevented Chanzy from attempting this march. 
During the armistice that ensued he was invited to present a 
scheme of operations to the French Government in the event of 
a renewal of war. We shall quote a few passages from his 
masterly despatch, the whole of which should, however, be 
studied. Without concealing the perils of France, Chanzy 
showed with truth that she had still great resources: “ We 
had immediately available, 222,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 
33,900 artillery-men, 1332 field pieces with 242 rounds for each 
piece, and 4000 waggons for parks; and, as resources to be 
organised, 354,000 men in the territorial divisions and in the 
depots of Algeria, 132,000 recruits of the class of 1871, 443 guns, 
mounted, though without horses, 398,000 projectiles, 1200 
waggons in our arsenals, and 12,000 horses which could be 
delivered within six weeks .. . Finally, we possessed a country 
with a population of 25 millions of souls, on which the invader 
had not set foot.” 

A universal and fierce resistance, like that which Spain opposed 
to Napoleon, which avoiding general engagements in the field, 
should compel the Germans to divide their forces, and to main- 
tain armies at many points, and should aim at wearying them out 
at last, was obviously the true course to follow : “The troops at 
our disposal, we must not forget, have not, as yet, either 
sufficient organisation or coherence, and are not sufficiently 
trained to war, to form armies capable of manceuvring, and fight- 
ing persistently against those which the enemy can array in at 
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least equal numbers. We must therefore avoid battles which 
might become decisive. The object to aim at, is to make 
resistance national, and continuous at all points, and thus to 
force the enemy to disseminate his troops, to compel Germany to 
maintain in France an army of at least 500,000 men, and to 
subject her to losses which at last will tire her out. So we can 
await the time, when, with organised forces, we shall be equal to 
a great effort, and shall be able, under less unfavourable con- 
ditions, to expel the enemy from the country.” 

A guerilla warfare of this kind, however, required a real army 
in the field to maintain a solid and lasting defensive, and con- 
tinually to hold the enemy in check. For this purpose Chanzy 
proposed to move the Second Army to the south of the Loire, and 
thus to make head against the invaders. The ability with which 
he marked out the lines of defence for this supreme contest, and 
the stern confidence with which he declared that he would carry 
the war to the last man of France, without doubt of the final 
issue, if the nation was worthy of its old renown, reminds us of 
Wellington at Torres Vedras : “ Our organised armies, established 
on strong positions prepared for defence, could thus resist as long as 
possible, yielding ground when forced to do so, but only retreating 
upon new positions chosen beforehand, and so obtaining the result 
which we must aim at, the prolongation of the contest. This 
resistance could be carried in parts of the country, in succession, 
which would present increasing difficulties to the enemy, especially 
in Auvergne, and so we should acquire solidity and strength, for 
we should gain time to organise and maintain our resources.” 

Recollecting what Chanzy had accomplished, who shall say 
that this project was chimerical, had this great soldier been in 
supreme command? Chanzy believed that ultimate success was 
probable; and after the war declared that France had fallen 
from want of reliance on herself: “ We found, even in our 
improvised soldiers, the great military qualities which are the 
inalienable heritage of our race; and the principal cause of our 
final overthrow was a want of confidence in ourselves.” 

Chanzy, however, added these words of caution against that 
mischievous popular fallacy, that a nation may trust for its defence 
on armies formed of young levies: “ Yet let us not suppose that 
improvised armies are a sufficient security in the great crises of 
war which may again happen. The events in which we have 
taken part demonstrate beyond question, that a nation can only 
be sure of its independence, and really strong, when its military 
organisation is carefully matured, complete and powerful.” 

_ As is well known, this eminent man had not an opportunity to 
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carry out his projects, for the war ended with the fall of Paris, 
France, however, appreciated his great deeds ; she felt that he had 
redeemed her honour; and he received the thanks of the Assembly 
at Versailles. Chanzy held afterwards high command; he showed 
great capacity of organisation, and of preparing the new army of 
France; and had war with Germany broken out again, he would 
certainly have been commander-in-chief. He was esteemed, too, 
by his late enemy ; was received at Berlin with extreme courtesy ; 
and Moltke has placed this opinion on record, that his “ reiterated 
efforts surpassed belief.’ He has passed away, and it was not 
given him to attempt to avenge the disasters of France, and 
to bring victory back to her standards. The vulgar opinion may 
be that success is necessary to make a general great; but this is 
not the judgment of true critics; and Chanzy will rank among 
captains, like William of Orange, Villars, and Washington—men 
who never won a great pitched battle, yet whose martial qualities 
and heroic constancy, conspicuously shown in adverse fortune, 
entitled them to the admiration of mankind. 





fjallucination. 


Tue masters of Penny Royal School were a very jolly set of young 
fellows in the particular year when Septimus Lacy joined the commu- 
nity. There were eight or ten of them, all men in their early prime, 
fresh from College, wearing the bloom of their honours gaily ; strong, 
vigorous, athletic fellows for the most part, accustomed to work, and 
as ready for play as if they had still been among the boys that 
swarmed into the cricket field, when school was up, and the matches 
on. Septimus Lacy—a grave, sensible-looking young man of 
twenty-three or twenty-four—brought his sister with him, and took 
a quiet lodging of three rooms in the High Street of Penny Royal. 
Miss Lacy was several years older than her brother, and had 
already acquired the formed manner and easy bearing of a well- 
educated woman of the world. Though not regularly handsome, 
there was some distinction in her figure, which was liberally moulded, 
and graceful in action or in repose. She carried her head well, 
and had the free, gliding motion proper to a person well propor- 
tioned and sensibly clad. Her dress, never remarkable, was always 
in fine taste—her gowns fitted to perfection—she did not tight- 
lace. No high-heeled shoe or tight boot cramped her action in 
walking. Her complexion was clear and good, with a disposition 
to freckles in summer-time ; her hair, of a shade of ruddy brown, lay 
plentifully about a low broad brow betokening thought, and the same 
colour haunted her brown, sun-freckled eyes. She had a way of 
partly closing them when talking, which made some people nervous, 
and her conversation was agreeable, particularly to men. It was 
easy, suggestive, animated, and there was a peculiar tone in her voice 
that was very attractive. Miss Lacy was a musician, and the 
fine instrument in her room enabled her to exercise her charming 
accomplishment on favourable terms. Very pleasant evenings were 
passed there in a nice informal way. Friends would drop in 
to talk, or to play a rubber. Miss Lacy would sometimes take a 
hand, or more frequently discourse soft music, in a soliloquising way, 
which disturbed nobody, and delighted appreciative ears. Young 
Derwent Percival would loll back in a low chair, listening silently, 
and musing on scenes that somehow came back to him from the past, 
with the sound of the weird things she played. Her long fingers 
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would wander about the keys in a vagrant fashion, now twining 
through an Arabesque, then skipping through the mazes of some 
wild Hungarian melody which made his heart throb excitedly, and 
a strange craving to dance come over him. Then a grave, sighing 
Andante from some ancient master would hush and lull his soul to 
silence, and bring to him as he sat there, the singing of the river in his 
father’s garden as itsang in the days when he lay by its margin, conning 
his Cesar, or devouring aromance. And through all came the voices 
of the whist-players, as the rubber was lost or won. The Queen of 
Hearts would win her trick to the solemn measure of a funeral march, 
and a gay troubadour’s ditty celebrate the revoke of Tom Brown, 
who had an evil trick of revoking, and always declared Miss Lacy’s 
music tripped up his wits, and led him astray. Then the party 
would break up with laughter, and a glass of beer, and Derwent 
Percival would say, with his eyes cast down, (for he was a shy man,) 
“Thank you, Miss Lacy. It’s quite wonderful, the effect of your 
playing! It sets me dreaming of all sorts of old things.” 

He was a big, handsome young fellow, this Percival—Miss Lacy 
thought, the handsomest man she had ever seen. She would steal 
a glance at him out of the corners of her half-closed eyes, as she sat 
playing. Once he met it, and blushed horribly. A woman’s eye 
always discomfited him. There wasa girl in a country parish fifty miles 
away, whose soft, fair face dwelt in his heart, and kept it fresh and 
pure with her innocent gaze, which yet abashed him when he was 
beside her. He had never dared to meet it full, and tell sweet 
Frances Lorrimer that the one hope of his life had grown round a 
vision of those blue eyes of hers, smiling kindly into his. As Miss 
Lacy softly touched her chords, he lay wondering if ever he should 
kiss that fair face of his dream, and call her by her name, and touch 
her hand, and know it was his own. Miss Lacy little knew the 
apparitions she evoked with her spells. They did not reveal them- 
selves to her. Only the ass saw the angel of the Lord as he stood in 
the way. 

The other young men were not slow to note the fascination of Miss 
Lacy’s piano, and rallied Percival unmercifully. 

“Pooh! what fellows you are,” he would cry, good-naturedly 
enough. Noone could offend Percival. But Miss Lacy was not of 
so easy a temper. It annoyed her excessively to detect furtive smiles 
on several faces, when she passed the young master in the school 
court on her way to chapel of a Sunday morning. Old Mr. Scatcherd 
was intolerable, with his roguish eye always on the watch for some- 
thing to feed his sense of the humorous. How wicked he looked, 
and how absurdly shy Percival was, for a man of his standing! 
Some men were, and could not help it, the best of men often. He 
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would shake it off under the influence of a sensible woman. The 
next vacant boarding-house was promised to Percival. He would 
have to marry. Miss Lacy liked boys, and was easily at home with 
them. A home of her own would be very convenient to her, for 
Septimus was going to be married, and then she should be very lonely 
and not too well off. She was a sociable woman, and liked the 
prospect of a lone maiden life in lodgings but little. Nothing would 
be more suitable than a proposal from Derwent Percival. He was 
perhaps a year or two younger than herself, but would doubtless see 
the inexpediency of asking a young giddy girl to be mistress of a 
houseful of schoolboys. When the mind of man or woman is 
possessed of a fixed idea, it is astonishing how soon all accidental 
surroundings accommodate themselves to the situation devised by fancy. 
Mr. Percival became Miss Lacy’s fixed idea. She arranged herself, so 
to speak, mentally and bodily—postured befittingly. But all this in 
secret: no whisper, no blush, no girlish airs, no murmured confidence 
even in the ear of her chief woman friend—perhaps her only woman 
friend—Mrs. Urquhart—loyal, unconventional, warm-hearted, hot- 
tempered, outspoken little Mrs. Urquhart, who never watched or 
suspected anybody, and for all her sharp tongue, had a sweet disarm- 
ing trustfulness and honourableness, rare in women. 

Now as Miss Lacy sat at home one afternoon, reviewing her posi- 
tion, in her easy way, with small luxurious surroundings denoting 
the temperament and style of the woman—the new Saturday Review 
in her hand, and a great saucer of roses at her elbow, while her 
shapely foot, in a black silk stocking and dainty slipper, rested in the 
warm fur of a huge Persian cat, curled up like a footstool—there 
came a knock at the door, and Mr. Percival putin his handsome head. 

“Oh, Miss Lacy, excuse me; I thought your brother was here, 
and I want——. But I won’t disturb you—any time will do.” 

. Pray, pray, come in, Mr. Percival,” said she in the quiet, pleasant, 
re-assuring way that always put him at his ease, and drove all 
memory of his friends’ jokes out of his head. She rose to greet him ; 
“ What do you want? JI want somebody to talk to, so don’t be 
afraid of disturbing me; I’m perfectly idle this morning.” 

There was a delightful air of the dolce far niente about Miss Lacy 
and her sitting-room. Mr. Percival found a comfortable chair so 
close at hand, that he had simply to sit down in it. He sat down 
and felt very much at home. “It was only the second volume of 
‘Froude,’ Miss Lacy, which I was going to borrow for half an hour.” 

She picked a large rosebud out of the saucer, and tossed it to him 
lightly. 

“The sweetest of all roses,” cried she, “‘La France’! Will that 
do instead ?” 
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What made her say this? How could she tell? How could she 
guess? Of course it was accidental, yet it was the name of the 
woman he loved: Frances Lorrimer was always “ France” to those 
who loved her. He smelt the rose, and owned that it was sweet. 
And he felt very kindly to Septimus Lacy’s sister at that moment. 
What clever creatures women were to be sure, he mused—how fresh, 
and sweet, and orderly the rooms they inhabited! He leaned forward, 
and began to chat pleasantly. 

“T have often thought lately I should like to ask you a question, 
Miss Lacy,” said he—‘ you are always so kind and indulgent to me! 
I wish I had the courage to do it now,” he continued, beginning 
to blush and to stutter, and vigorously smelling his rose. 

“Take courage,” she said very softly, looking at him with half- 
closed eyes. 

“You are so sympathetic, you see, and so clever, and so——” 

He paused, looking up to see if she were laughing at him ; but no! 
her face only wore a look of half maternal interest. 

“T know so little of the ways of ladies,” he said, “that Iam always 
afraid of putting my foot in it ; but I do believe you would help a poor 
blundering fellow out. You see, Miss Lacy, I’ve something on my 
mind.” 

“Yes?” she said, quietly interrogative. 

“T suppose I shall have to set up my house presently,” he went 
on—a terrible undertaking for a bachelor.” 

“ Well,” said she encouragingly, “there’s a ready remedy.” 

His face brightened, but he shook his head. 

“ Now do you think, do you really think,” said he, “that I might 
venture to think of asking a lady, clever and awfully pretty” (he 
was looking down now, and lost a flitting expression in his companion’s 
face, which beautified it wonderfully). ‘It’s so much trouble for a 
lady, you see.” 

“Trouble ?” said Miss Lacy. “Dear me,no! Youare too modest, 
Mr. Percival. The right sort of lady will not mind trouble.” 

He rose uneasily, and came nearer. Her heart beat a little quicker 
than usual. 

“Well, perhaps not, if I only knew how to put it to her! It isn’t 
every lady who would care to share——” 

“Well,” laughed Miss Lacy, “you can only find out by asking 
her.” 

“To be sure; and if you think, Miss Lacy—you who know the 
place and the people, and the kind of life, and all that-———” 

She had pillowed her cheek on her hand, and was watching him 
with curious tenderness. 

“T think the woman would be a goose that refused you,” she said ; 
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and then the door opened and Septimus came in, in his lost dreamy 
way, and— 

“Hullo, Percival, I’ve been hunting you,” he said. “I’ve just 
left that book in your room—‘ Froude,’ you know. What do you say 
to a walk over to King’s Comet? We could do it by six easily.” 

“To be sure, with pleasure,” said Percival, rising; and in three 
minutes they were gone, and Miss Lacy had not heard the word she 
was waiting for. 

She frowned, and tapped her foot impatiently. “He will come 
back,” she said to herself, “or he will write;” and went to the 
window, and looked out, dreaming. ‘“ What a boy he is! what a dear 
engaging, simple-hearted boy! Oh, he must come back to-morrow— 
perhaps to-night.” She crossed into her bedroom and sat down 
before the mirror. ‘“ You will be a happy woman, after all,” she said, 
nodding to her own reflection. 

But Percival did not come back, and he never wrote. When he 
returned from his walk, he found a telegram summoning him to 
his mother. She was dying, and he started off by the night train to 
London. 


I. 


Tue Easter holidays came on, and Penny Royal was deserted by 
that part of its population that hung about and around the school. 
Boys went home, and masters a-travelling. Septimus married and 
made for Italy. Mrs. Urquhart departed to a seaside cottage at 
Sanneton, where she spent a large part of every year. And Miss 
Lacy, after paying a few visits, returned rather sadly to Penny 
Royal, and took a tiny lodging just large enough for herself and her 
piano. Her position was not nearly so pleasant as it had been before. 
She missed the lively informal entrances and exits of her brother’s 
rooms. She seldom met Mr. Percival, and almost fancied he avoided 
her ; and just at this time her small income was reduced by the 
failure of an unlucky investment. She bethought her of Mrs. 
Urquhart, and craved the comfort of her friendly countenance. She 
appealed out of her dreary mental desert spiritedly : 

“ Find me some work if you can. I am lonely, out of spirits, and 
out of pocket. You know what I can do, and I feel I should like for 
a while to leave Penny Royal.” 

Mrs. Urquhart at once bestirred herself as a friend should, and 
devised a scheme of relief. Half a dozen pupils were gathered 
together, out of the homesteads of Sanneton, cosy rooms were taken, 
and Miss Lacy arrived with her music books and French grammars 
one lovely spring evening on the top of the Sanneton coach, com- 
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fortably wrapped in a fur cloak, and alighted at the inn door, where 
her friend waited to welcome her. She never forgot the drive that 
day, over hill and down dale. Memory stored up every incident for 
future years. The few hours she sat perched up aloft, speeding 
along through the life-breathing air of the moorland, onwards 
through a panorama incessantly changing, the musical trot of the 
horses’ feet beating time upon the white quiet road, which wound 
along the sides of hills, where browsing sheep lifted up weird 
faces to note the intruders upon their quietude—the brawl of 
streamlets, through green sequestered valleys where here and there a 
heron stood feeding; and at last the sea, which lay beneath and 
around as they climbed the crest of the last steep hill, towards whose 
softly heaving bosom they descended as evening closed in—all this 
dwelt with her for ever! She inhaled it like some fragrant-bitter 
essence, whose odours penetrated mind and brain, and mingled there 
with the disappointments and hopes and fears that clustered about 
her heart. 

The coach was full that day. Old Sir Joseph Osborne was inside, 
with his rugs and his crutches, and his man, and his bag of dry bis- 
cuits, and his gouty leg ; and a new married couple not yet awakened 
from Love's first dream, who cooed together on the roof softly all the 
way ; and four young lads and their tutor, innocently planning their 
six hours a day with the classics, in peace and fresh air, and destined 
to find there was a spell more potent than those ancient ones could 
wield, in the real presentment of the things they imaged ; for here 

“The working seas advance to wash the shore, 


Soft whispers run along the leafy woods, 
And mountains whistle to the murmuring floods.” 


Will the boys sit poring over books when the trout is leaping 
in the river, and the sea rolling in gloriously upon the beach in the 
beams of the morning sun? Shut Virgil up, pitch old Stubbs into 
the corner, and out into the world that is all alive with the awaken- 
ing Spring: 


“On the green turf your careless limbs display, 
And celebrate the Mighty Mother’s day.” 


Mrs. Urquhart cheered up her friend, and drove the pupils away 
from their lessons in her own imperious fashion when the mornings 
came that every one must bathe, or climb a hill, or run down to the 
beach to see the tide come in. Who ever worked hard at Sanneton? 
She knew everybody, and carried her friend everywhere, and here 
Miss Lacy regained the agreeable consciousness that she was not left 
outside the world she lived in, dolefullest sensation in this world to 
flesh and blood. 
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A trifling adventure which occurred on one of their rambles set 
the indicator on the weather-glass to “change,” and turned the 
current of Miss Lacy’s fortunes into their predestined channel. 
Mrs. Urquhart, stumbling over an unlucky loop of the bramble-vine, 
fell, and dislocated her ankle, three miles from home or any human 
habitation or help, save Miss Lacy’s presence and ready wits. Sir 
Joseph Osborne, driving that afternoon through the valley, very 
dull and very cross in spite of the sunshine and the wooing breeze, 
swearing at the hills, and vowing he would go to Malvern in the 
morning, beheld the handsome, brown-eyed woman he knew by sight, 
approaching his carriage door. 

“Sir Joseph,” she said in her clear, quiet way, “I have Mrs. 
Urquhart here, unable to move,” and the testy old man looking out, 
saw that lady prone beneath a birchen tree. 

“ What? what?” he cried, putting up his hand to his ear to catch 
the story. ‘‘ Madam, personally, I am unfortunately helpless.” 

“Only the use of your carriage home, Sir Joseph. Don’t stir; 
your man and I can arrange it.” 

Sir Joseph watched the strong, supple, capable woman, as she 
supported her friend, with the keen, observant glance peculiar to 
him. Her voice entered his ears without effort. She sat opposite 
to him as they drove homeward, and he was aware of something har- 
monious and soothing about her movements, her touch, her presence. 
Mrs. Urquhart was confined to her couch for some weary weeks, 
and Sir Joseph called every day to inquire and condole, and discuss 
the weather, and talk to Miss Lacy, who was in constant attendance 
upon her suffering patient. 

“You have made a conquest,” said that lively little lady. “ What 
do you say, my dear? I’m afraid he’d last a little under fostering 
care. Be sure and have a handsome settlement.” 

Then Miss Lacy told her secret—the secret which was fretting 
her inwardly. “TI shall do better,” said she, “if I can marry 
Derwent Percival. 

She poured out the foolish woman’s story with all the glamour and 
exaggeration of a woman’s fancy; and Mrs. Urquhart listened, and 
keenly sympathised, as her friend revealed the troubles, passion, 
hopes and doubts that were poisoning her life. 

“He loves me,” said Miss Lacy. “It is the odious gossips of 
Penny Royal that keep us apart. His sensitive shyness is unequalled. 
Oh, I know him! I have studied him.” She shed a tear or two. 

“You are certain you are not deceived ?” said Mrs. Urquhart, with 
solemn eyes. 

“Deceived! Quite impossible! He made me an offer one day, 
which I should have accepted, but just at the critical moment 
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Septimus came in—provoking creature! —and we have never had 
another opportunity. He has misinterpreted something. I should 
have been a happy woman, and I should have made him happy. 
The last time I saw him, his wistful look went to my heart. The 
atmosphere at Penny Royal is full of mocking laughter. That Mr. 
Scatcherd has jested away my happiness, I am convinced. Ah! if 
Percival were only here, in this peaceful Paradise, everything would 
be settled directly.” 

“Shall I ask him to come?” said Mrs. Urquhart. 

“Qh! no no, do not think of it ;” but Mrs. Urquhart did think of it. 
She mused and pondered, and at last she boldly plunged in to the 
rescue of two perishing parted lovers, and resolved on a gallant effort 
to save all. She sat down and wrote to Mr. Percival, she flattered 
herself skilfully. 

“T know you arean angler,” scribbled she. ‘‘ What do you say to 
a week at Sanneton? The Mayfly is out, and the river in splendid 
condition. Perhaps it may be an inducement to you if I say our 
mutual friend Miss Lacy is here, invaluable to me. I have heard 
from her at last, dear Mr. Percival, all the story of the troubles and 
difficulties of your courtship—of the proposal you made, which she was 
never able to answer. Need I say what sincere pleasure it will give me 
if I can aid in any way to bring about the explanation you mutually 
desire. She does not know I am writing to you. Do not betray me, 
but give me the intense pleasure of knowing I have been instrumental 
in making two people happy.” 

She posted her letter, and waited. In two days, she received her 
answer : 


“Dear Mrs. Urnqunart, 

“T am exceedingly sorry I cannot avail myself of your 
kind invitation to Sanneton. My holiday is arranged elsewhere. 
Your letter has sorely perplexed me ; I can only be explicit. Miss 
Lacy is, I fear, labouring under some extraordinary hallucination. I 
certainly never have entertained for her any sentiments beyond a 
sincere respect and cordial liking. I have never in my life dreamed 
of making her a proposal of marriage ; and it is perhaps better to say 
at once, that my affections have been long engaged in another quarter. 
Leaving you to decide how best to disabuse her mind, and with sincerest 
gratitude to yourself for your most friendly though mistaken attempt 
to promote my happiness, 

“ Believe me, very faithfully yours, 
“ Derwent Perctvan.” 


Mrs. Urquhart sat perfectly still. She was more astounded and 
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angry than she had ever been in her life. That she should have 
been duped, and that Miss Lacy should have been capable of such 
folly, awakened the bitterest sentiments. Shame, vexation, and per- 
plexity took hold of her, and shook her like a storm. Had Miss 
Lacy been deceived ? or was she a deceiver ?—There were women who 
fancied every man was in love with them; but Miss Lacy was no 
fool. “She is coquetting now with that old man,” she said to her- 
self, and lost self-command in a paroxysm of wounded pride and 
indignation. The little woman was in a towering passion. It was 
under the influence of this vehement recoil that her next inter- 
view with Miss Lacy took place. Its result bore testimony to the 
ruinous nature of a breach between bosom friends. Shocked and 
humiliated by the final overthrow of her castle in the air, and em- 
bittered by the bitterness of her friend, Miss Lacy yet emerged from 
the ruins with some measure of dignity. She made an effort to 
appease and re-capture her friend, but Mrs. Urquhart’s wrath burned 
too fiercely, and her epithets stung. At the insufferable word 
“Degradation,” Miss Lacy stood up, restored to her normal atti- 
tude of easy nonchalance. “ I make allowance for your excite- 
ment,” said she, “ but you will soon recover. Only your vanity is 
wounded, Mrs. Urquhart. My deeper hurt is naturally of secondary 
moment, I will leave you to getcool. We have blundered all round,” 
she added with supreme impertinence. 

“ We have blundered!” cried Mrs. Urquhart, with flashing eyes. 
Tt was the last word ever exchanged between these women, who never 
forgave each other. 

Meanwhile Derwent Percival, convinced by this untoward ‘little 
incident that it would be wise to steer for the haven of matrimony, 
stole down at Easter to the quiet hamlet where Frances Lorrimer 
passed her maiden days. When he stood at last at her gate, the gate 
of her mother’s house, a tender tremor passed through him, and he 
leaned upon the wooden bar, quietly dreaming. He was near her. 
Somewhere not far off, she moved in the beautiful calm of her simple, 
earnest life. He had a fortnight before him. It was the very 
moment for wooing. All Nature was setting the example. The 
rooks were cawing in the tall limes overhead—the primroses were out 
everywhere, delicate, dewy, and fair. Then a hearty voice hailed him, 
the voice of an ancient friend, fellow and tutor of New College, for 
three years Vicar of Brent. 

“Hullo! Percival—I didn’t know you were expected here. I 
wrote to you this morning.” 

“Did you, Brandon? Well, was your news particular?” 

“Decidedly so—an amazing thing has happened—that I should 
live to tell it! I’m going to be married, you know, after all.” 
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“News indeed !” cried Percival, laughing. “What! after all your 
vows and stern denunciations of the sex!” 

“Ah! that was all very well once upon a time, but I’m slain at 
last, and who could resist her ?” 

“Who?” said Percival, coldly and curiously. 

“There she comes,” was the answer, as he opened the gate, and 
went forward to meet Frances Lorrimer, who came down the green 
woodland path, softly smiling. And so Derwent met her, and knew 
with a swift agony of intuition, that never in this world should he 
tell a woman that he loved her. 


Ill. 


Tue summer term at Penny Royal passed by. Mr. Percival’s house 
was full, and immensely popular: he was such a jolly beast, the boys 
said, kept such a rattling good table, gave such whopping fine prizes. 
Just at the close of the term, scarlet fever broke out in the town. 
Some boys in Percival’s house caught it, and the school was disbanded 
prematurely. When it met again, the popular young master was no 
longer of the company. He had passed over to the majority. 

Mrs. Urquhart opened her Times of the 17th of August, unsus- 
picious of the emotions it was destined to evoke. The last marriage 
in the list brought a cynical smile to her lips: 

“At St. Saviours, Paddington, on the 16th inst., by the Rev. 
Septimus Lacy, brother of the bride, Sir Joseph Osborne, Knight, to 
Pauline, daughter of the late Rev. Henry Lacy, Rector of Sandon, 
Worcestershire.” 

But the smile died away as the next announcement met her eye: 

“ Died at Penny Royal, on the 16th inst., of scarlet fever, Derwent 
Percival, aged 27.” 

Lady Osborne also read her Times that morning, and cried 
bitterly. 








Echo. 


Qu’est-ce que le ministére ? 
Mystere. 
A quoi faut-il se fier ? 
Renier ! 
De quelle facon dois-je vivre ? 
Ivre! 
L’amour dure-t-il toujours ? 
Un jour. 
Sais-tu le cceur des femmes? 
Flammes ! 


Du jeune amant le songe ? 


Mensonge. 
Des vieillards la sagesse ? 

Faiblesse. 
Les profondeurs de lame ? 

Femme ! 
De Vart classique les charmes ? 

Larmes. 
Lécole des “esthétiques ” ? 

Cyniques ! 
Les contes de Rabelais ? 

O gai! 
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Mr. Gladstone's Early Politics. 


As a sequel to the account of Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford days,* I 
have permission to publish the four following letters, which were 
sent by Mr. Gladstone in 1830 and 1831 to his tutor, Mr. Charles 
Wordsworth, now Bishop of St. Andrews. They are full of 
interest, as showing how diligent the young writer was in his 
work, how ambitious of honourable distinction, how cheerful 
under disappointment, and how generous in his recognition of the 
assistance which he derived from his tutor. A passage of the 
second letter, in which he speaks of his failure to win the Ireland 
Scholarship, and while thanking Mr. Wordsworth for his efforts, 
alludes to his own imaginary shortcomings as a pupil, is couched 


in language at once hearty and modest, and gives evidence of a 
very winning character. 


“ Lansdowne House, Leamington. 
“ December 28, 1830. 
“My DEAR WORDSWORTH, 

“T trouble you with these few lines for fear that you should infer from 
the non-reception of my threatened packet, that I have been keeping 
Christmas in the accustomed manner, and altogether unmindful of severer 
engagements. Much diligence, indeed, I cannot pretend to, but I have 
‘done’ a good number of the Epistles into Latin, though as exceptionable 
in quality as blameless in bulk. But as I shall be able to discover a large 
percentage of the blunders in it by comparing it with Cicero myself, I 
do not think it fair to spoil your vacation with it, more particularly as I 
have heard from other quarters what your kindness prevented your ack- 
nowledging to me, that you do find your time pretty fully occupied with 
your pupils, and so as to inconvenience you in other objects. And I give 
you notice that you need not take the trouble of denying this, as it will not, 
pace tud diwerim, be rendered in any degree less credible; next time I hope 
my invasions on you will be regulated by a due regard to it. 

“Do you think I can get off the Second Decade [of Livy] by taking up 
the Select Orations [of Cicero]? Besides the expediency in general of 
uniting the objects of the schools and the [Ireland] Scholarship, I have 
a particular reason for wishing to keep as far as is practicable within my 
beat, inasmuch as my list of books threatens already to be somewhat 
lengthy and intractable. Under the new statute Ijshould think it might 
very well be done. Virgil and the Philebus [offPlato] are my chief occupa- 





* «TEMPLE Bar,’ May, 1883. 
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tions now. If you happen to know the latter, can you tell me exactly 
what rd dre:poy as used in the early part of the Treatise is ? 

“ But this, letter is becoming imperceptibly as bad as a packet of Latin, 
so I will bid farewell to these subjects. 

“ Since I came here I have heard a good deal of that sorry business, the 
Liverpool election, from one of my brothers, who resides there and who 
took part in it. He declined having anything to do with the expenditure 
during the contest, and so had not direct access to knowledge of the amount 
disbursed. The current rumour is that Ewart’s expenses are £36,000 and 
Denison’s £46,000; but my brother says Ewart’s are the greater of the 
two, and he knows Denison’s to be £41,000. Ewart’s party have had no 
public subscription opened, and are therefore at liberty to call their ex- 
penses what they choose; but Denison’s are necessarily revealed. About 
£19,000 has been subscribed for him. The election, they say, is absolutely 
certain to be set aside, and Denison will probably come in on the next 
opening. There is an idea, however, that the writ may be suspended and 
Liverpool remain with only one member. 

“T think my best plan will be to resign the presidency of the Debating 
Society [the Oxford Union] at once next term. 

“If you see Selwyn [George, afterwards Bishop], will you give him my 
kindest remembrances, and ask him to send Gaskell at his leiswre (for I 
suppose he is now reading hard, and wish him all success) one copy of 
Vol. I., and two copies of Vol. II., of the Eton Miscellany? Believe me 
always very sincerely yours, 


“'W. E. GLADSTONE. 
“C. Wordsworth, Esq. 


“Tf you write, please put your letters under cover to my brother here.” 


“ Christ Church, Wednesday, 


“ March 16, 1831. 
“My DEAR WORDSWORTH, 


“I write to give you an account of the strange result of the Ireland 
Scholarship examination.* The successful candidate is Brancker of 
Wadham. Perhaps you do not know who Brancker is? he is a Shrews- 
bury boy, ie. has not yet left school, and sent up here to stand by way of 
practising himself and to return probably by to-night’s mail. This is all 
very funny. I now proceed to give you details. In the rear of Brancker 
are Scottt and your hopeful pupil placed equales. Next Allies, then 
Herbert of Balliol, and then Grove—these are all the worthies whose 
names have transpired. Shortly after the grand event was known, Short t 
sent for Scott and me, and he told us plainly the following news: that he 
was very sorry he could not congratulate either of us and that it had been 
an extremely near thing, and that in consequence the trustees had deter- 
mined to present us both with books; that ‘ taste,’ which, he said, was a 
word difficult to define, had gained Brancker his victory, and then he said, 
‘Indeed I do not know what the result might have been if you two had 
not written such long answers!’ Scott then asked him to furnish some 





* Dean Ireland’s Scholarship for Classical Composition. 
+ Now Dean of Rochester. 
} Then Senior Censor of Christ Church. 
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particulars. He told him his Alcaics were good, but his Iambics he 
seemed to consider, if anything, inferior to mine! He abused him for 
free translation, me for my essay, on which he said his memorandum was 
‘ desultory beyond belief,’ and for throwing dust in the examiner’s eyes, i.e. 
when asked, ‘ Who wrote “ God save the King” ?’ answering, ‘ Thompson 
wrote “Rule Britannia.”’ But indeed, he said that he had as many bad 
marks against Brancker as against us! Scott says Brancker is not near 
so good a scholar as he was himself when he came up; but I hear in a 
roundabout way a report that Butler thinks him the best he has had 
since Kennedy. The oddest thing, however, of all Short said was his 
exposition of Brancker’s merits: ‘he answered all the questions short and 
most of them right.? The old Growler * was very kind, and said he had 
no doubt we should find the disappointment all for the best, to which one 
of us somewhat demurred ; when he asseverated vehemently that it was so, 
the other assented. Upon this he exclaimed: ‘ Aye, but you don’t believe 
it, I know.’ He shook hands with us most heartily, and though he 
moralised rough-shod, certainly behaved in a very friendly way. 

“For myself this is no cause of complaint in any way, for it has been the 
best possible combination of circumstances for me except one, namely, 
that they should have given me some papers in those classes wherein, as I 
told you long ago, my only hope of gaining ground consisted. But I 
begin to fear that Scott will never get it now.t I think it will 
probably have the effect of keeping us here till after the vacation, as after 
losing this scholarship I should scarcely feel that I had done my duty 
towards the college if I did not resume my mathematics. I trust you do 
not think that on account of this ludicrous defeat, I do now or ever shall 
appreciate the less the great and undeserved kindness and zeal with which 
you have guided and assisted my reading, especially as I am conscious 
that my manner and temper are not the best qualified of all for a tutor to 
manage or even to bear with. But you have my heartiest and warmest 
thanks. 

“T trust you will not let that old clodhopper scare you away from 
the office you are so ably filling. If you do I am determined to bring 
against you an drocragiov Sixn. By-the-bye, I told Saunders{ what 
you had mentioned to me, as he said you were prevented from doing 
it by the presence of a third party, and he spoke of scolding if not 
whipping him. 

“ Believe me ever yours most sincerely and obliged, 
“ W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


“ Leamington, April 9. 
“My DEAR WORDSWORTH, 

“T felt much obliged by your kind letter, which I delayed answering till 
now, as my present situation affords little news. I have been desperately idle 
in the reading way as people do nothing but sing here and that incessantly, 
whether rogati or injussi nunquam desistunt. There is a master here of 





* Short’s nickname among the undergraduates. His Christian names 
were Thomas Vowler. 


+ He got it, however, in 1833. 
t A tutor of Christ Church, afterwards Dean of Peterborough. 
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the Marshall breed and name who is an organist. [am now trying to 
begin a stave or so about Caractacus. If you refer to the Standard of last 
Thursday you will find an anti-Reform letter there which I wrote; it is 
merely an account of the Warwickshire county meeting, to which I went 
expecting to be disgusted, and was not disappointed in my expectations. 
They inserted the letter civilly enough as I did not send my name, but 
extrapolated or metabolised a part where I had mentioned Canning. 

“ With reference to your giving up pupils, I hope still that, at however 
great an expense to your own feelings, you will reconsider the question, or 
in parliamentary phrase recommit the Bill. As regards my own case, I 
trust you will not decide till we meet at Oxford at any rate. My mathe- 
matical prospects are appalling. 

“TI remain always, my dear Wordsworth, sincerely and gratefully yours, 


“W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


“ Christ Church, December 13, 1831. 
“My DEAR WORDSWORTH, 

“Treceived your kind letter this morning, and have only to say in answer 
that you will have incurred a self-sought visitation, if I make my appear- 
ance at Trinity Lodge on Thursday. Seriously, I am much obliged by Dr. 
Wordsworth’s kindness, and as he is ‘an awful person and not to be 
refused,’ I am happily able to do in obedience to authority what otherwise 
it might have cost some impudence to effect, ic. intrude upon your 
hospitality. 

“The mathematical examination is over to-morrow, so that the ‘ two- 
horse’ * for the day is impracticable ; but I hope to get away from Oxford 
by the earliest night-coach, and then to pass on without making any stay 
in London unless compelled to do so by stage-coaches setting forth at 
unaccommodating hours—so as to arrive in Cambridge, I should hope, by 
midday on Thursday; but I am much in the dark as to the periodical 
times of the coaches, having only an indistinct recollection of ‘ Fly,’ 
‘Telegraph’ and Co.¢ I expect Canning{ back here to-morrow: if he 
comes he will be able to give me all requisite directions. My memory is 
notoriously bad, bad enough in the mathematical schools, and now far 
worse as regards all extraneous and mundane matters; but I hope I may 
pledge myself to bring your ‘ Stewart.’ 

“We are all, I trust, getting on tolerably in the schools. Jeffreys, § I 
should imagine, considerably ahead of Denison,|| and a fortiori of me. To- 
morrow we must be put out of our pain, and the mere prospect of release 
I now hail with no small anticipations, being thoroughly jaded and 





* The coach which ran between Oxford and Cambridge, and bore the 
name of the Pluck Coach, because men “ puckled” at one University were 
supposed to travel by it to try for better luck at the other. 

t The names of celebrated coaches of the day which ran between Cam- 
bridge and London. 

{ C. J., afterwards Earl Canning, and Governor General of India. 

§ Henry Jeffreys, a Westminster student of Christ Church, now Vicar of 
Hawkhurst and Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 


|| Henry Denison, then student of Christ Church, afterwards Fellow of 
All Souls’. ‘ 
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stultified. You will be glad to hear that Bull gives Black Bruce* a 
studentship.t 


“ Believe me ever, my dear Wordsworth, very sincerely yours, essn 
“ W. E. GLADSTONE. 


“T may take this opportunity of thanking you for your kind and most 
acceptable present;{ it has already given me much pleasure in the 
interstices of evening cram.” 


The Anti-Reform letter alluded to in the third of the foregoing 
communications may be found in the Standard of Thursday the 
7th of April, 1831, with the signature of “Spectator.” It fills more 
than a column of small print in that Tory journal ;§ and gives a 
very spirited account of a Reform meeting held at Warwick. Two 
thousand persons attended this assemblage, and it is rather 
amusing to see how Mr. Gladstone analyses the elements of the 
crowd, resolving most of them into nothing, until he leaves only 
the smallest sediment of genuine Reformers. Lovers of coin- 
cidences may remember that in the recent debates on the Affirma- 
tion Bill, when attention was called to the fact that 570,000 
persons had petitioned against that measure, the Prime Minister 
did not show himself much impressed by the mere weight of 
numbers. So, writing in 1831, of the political gathering in a county 
famed then as now for its advanced opinions, he says : 


“Deduct lookers-on, some children, truant school-boys, runaway 
apprentices, the mere Warwick mob, deduct again the unwashed artificers 
of Birmingham, and the numbers will surely fall short of indicating a 
general desire for Reform in a county containing upwards of 300,000 


souls.|| Few of the gentry were present, of the nobility none, of the 
clergy one—Dr. Wade.” 


After twitting this reverend gentleman for having paraded 
himself in a condition of manifest tipsiness, which made him 


stutter three times over a joke about the breaking of a Grey 
dawn, “Spectator ” adds: 


“The speeches of Sir G. Chetwynd and Sir G. Phillips were mere 
commonplaces. They seemed to think the necessity for Reform demon- 


* James Bruce, afterwards Lord Elgin, Governor General of India. Dr. 
Bull was then a Canon of Christ Church. 


+ All these were placed in the First Class, Gladstone and H. Denison 
being double-firsts. 


t A copy of ‘Selections from Wordsworth.’ 

§ The Standard of those days was an evening newspaper. The 
present Standard was started as a morning journal in 1857. 

|| The great Reform meeting held at Birmingham about a year later, 
7th May, 1832, was attended by a multitude computed at 300,000. 
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strated when an anomaly had been proved. Now what do anomalies 
signify? Who would not gladly purchase one single substantial 
advantage at the price of 10,000 verbal absurdities ? Mr. Attwood pursued 
a more specious cause. He endeavoured to prove habitual indifference on 
the part of the House of Commons to the distress of the country—nor 
altogether (would to God it were otherwise!) without foundation. But 
who proposed the amendment to the address in 1830, asserting that severe 
and general distress did exist? Sir E. Knatchbull, who is now, as they 
say, to be immolated on the altar of Reform. Who supported it? The 
old Tories. Who and who alone saved the Duke of Wellington from 
defeat on that memorable occasion? The Reforming Whigs. But this 
it was found convenient to omit, and had any one arisen to state it he 
would at once have been cried down.” 


After some more arguments to convict the Reformers of foolish 
or malicious misstatements, and to point out the revolutionary 


character of some of the speeches delivered, “ Spectator ” concludes 
by saying: 


“T trust what has been detailed will serve to prove : 


“1, The slender numbers of the meeting, particularly as it was held ona 
great holiday, Easter Monday. 


“9. The indifference of the mass of those assembled. 
“3. The fact that those who were in earnest were not the disciples of 
Whigs and of Ministers, but of the French and Belgian revolutions, who 


are now making by stealth their first steps towards the Ballot, Universal 
Suffrage and a National Guard.” 


The fear of Ballot, Universal Suffrage, and a National Guard 
was expressed in all the Tory speeches of those days, and was not 
absent from the preoccupations of Whig speakers who endeavoured 
to reassure the timid by declaring that such horrors could never 
come to pass. How improbable it would have seemed then that 
in less than thirty years a National Guard of 100,000 volunteers 
would be established for the defence of the kingdom, with the 
concurrence of both political parties and with the hearty en- 
couragements of the Sovereign! How unlikely, too, that House- 
hold Suffrage would be introduced by a Tory Minister, confident 
in the Conservative instincts of the masses! As for the Ballot, 
since the elector of the future will have to be protected against 
caucuses rather than against landowners, it may be foreseen that 
this institution may at some date be chiefly defended by Conser- 
vatives. One may doubt whether Mr. Schnadhorst finds that his 
organisation is much assisted by secret voting. 

In the number of the Standard from which the above extracts 
have been made, there is ample evidence of the fierce excitement 
into which the country was thrown by the Reform Bill. The 
speeches of our public men in these days read tamely beside so 
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much vituperation. The editor feels bound to insert an indignant 
disclaimer of Queen Adelaide’s alleged interference on the Tory 
side, and stigmatises as foul slanderers those who accused her 
Majesty of promoting a court Cabal. In this number also appears 
the announcement of a forthcoming novel, ‘The Young Duke’ by 
the author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’ 


“ The scene is to be chiefly in London, and the purport of the story is to 
show how young noblemen are ruined. Much anxiety has been expressed 
for the appearance of the work.” * 


A discussion has lately arisen as to the early politics of Benjamin 
Disraeli. It is as certain that he started in life a Radical as that 
Mr. Gladstone was originally a Tory; but it must be remarked 
that fifty years ago it argued more sense, learning, and one may 
almost say more candour, in a young man to be a Tory than a 
Radical. Considering how dense was the ignorance of the masses 
and how fresh in men’s recollections were the scenes and 
atrocities of the French Revolution ; remembering moreover that 
under the old Tory rule, England had held her own against 
Europe and enjoyed more political liberty than any continental 
State, it required a strong dose of presumption in a young man to 
maintain that triennial parliaments and manhood suffrage could 
be established with immediate advantage to the community. Such 
innovations, added to the abolition of the House of Lords, the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Church of England, and 
other changes that were advocated by many as indispensable, 
could not have been effected without throwing the country into 
the convulsions of civil war ; and those who asserted the contrary 
were either deluded by their imaginations, or were secretly willing 
that political abuses should be removed by violent methods, and 
reckless of the reactionary violence that must follow. The most 
expedient position for any man in those times was that of the 
Whig Reformer ; but, it cannot be wondered at, that young men 
with their minds full of Oxford logic should have doubted whether 
the position of the Whigs was rationally tenable. The Reform Bill 
removed some anomalies, it did not suppress all of them; and the 


* A floweret or two may likewise be culled from the advertisement 
columns. Mr. Olden, perfumer, recommends his “ Hukeirogeneion, a 
shaving oil for making delightful the operation of shaving.” He warrants 
his Poudre Hétérogéne for dyeing the hair a superb black or brown; and 
his Leukanastir as the best of tooth powders. Mr. John Barr, “ ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s perruquier and Roman toupee maker,” bespeaks aristocratic 
patronage for a new spring “weighing only three drachmas, and which 
prevents perukes and toupees from shrinking.” 
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demands of irresponsible Radicals were for making the political 
system of the country plain as a chess-board. Thus at Warwick, 
Dr. Wade, having stated that he would not vote for the Bill if he 
thought the Church of England would suffer a Roman Catholic 
priest, at once declared that he trusted the Bill would make it 
possible soon to sweep away all religious inequalities, and the 
outburst was loudly cheered by a mob whose enthusiasm indicated 
rather antipathy towards all churches than any tolerant desire 
to see them placed on a level. This same mob would have been 
quite as ready at another time to shout “No Popery” against the 
priest if he had made himself conspicuous as a proselytiser. 

If must be remembered again, that the leadership of the 
Reform party was not held by any man of commanding genius 
whose firmness could offer a guarantee that he would know how to 
restrain his followers after a first victory. Lord Grey was a 
worthy man of second-rate abilities; Lord John Russell owed 
more to his rank, which had caused him to be chosen as a figure- 
head, than to his own talents; the eccentricities of Brougham 
dismayed even his own friends ; and there were reasons enough for 
mistrusting the loyalty and honesty of O’Connell. Then the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ did much to alienate the best minds of Oxford from 
the popular cause. The boisterous gush of Sydney Smith, and 
the systematic injustice of Jeffrey, even in literary criticisms, 
towards those who were not of his party, irritated young men who 
sought to regulate their judgments by a very strict code of 
conscientiousness. There is a sentence in the second of Mr. 
Gladstone’s letters to Mr. Wordsworth which shows how very 
high was his ideal of public honour. It is that in which he 
remarks that, having failed to win the Ireland Scholarship, he felt 
that he should “ not be doing his duty” towards his college if he 
did not persevere in his mathematics. A young man who could 
reason in this way was not likely to be attracted towards men who 
in their advocacy of a cause that was good in itself did not scruple 
to rouse the worst passions bred of popular ignorance against all 
upstanding institutions and social compacts. 

In the spring of 1831 some doubts having been expressed in 
the newspapers as to the sincerity of the Anti-Reform agitation 
at Oxford, Mr. Charles Wordsworth and Mr. Gladstone drew up a 
kind of manifesto that was inserted in the Times. In it the case 
of the Conservatives was ably put, and the document is remark- 
able from containing a sturdy protest against the infatuations of 
men who were encouraging the people to hope too much from the 
Bill. It was in a great measure owing to his repetition of this 
protest at the hustings of Newark in 1832 that Mr. Gladstone 
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won his election so triumphantly. One of his surviving electors 
writes : 


“ We all admired his pluck, and I can tell you it needed a good deal of 
courage to stand up and tell the mob the truth, with infuriated howls 
filling the air and big stones flying about. The stones were not thrown 
in fun: there were plenty of men in the crowd who would have cut open 
Mr. Gladstone’s head if they could. Serjeant Wilde (the Whig candidate) 
told the roughs everything he thought likely to please them, and Glad- 
stone’s good sense coming afterwards was like cold water which they 
didn’t like. They drowned his voice, and anybody who had judged from 
what was said against him in the streets would have thought there was 
no chance of his being elected. His red letter placards were torn off the 
walls and a coffin was carried about, with the words: ‘ Young Gladstone’s 
Ambition’ on it. But he was returned all the same by a majority of 163 
over Wilde, and I don’t think the Duke’s influence helped him much. 
Wilde polled 719, and if the Duke had put up his own son instead of 
Gladstone I believe Wilde would have carried it. Gladstone won by his 
honesty. Some electors who had supported Wilde at the former elections 
and had been strong for Reform, gave him their votes because they 
wanted to hear of him in the House of Commons. The women were 
generally for him, and I remember a Mrs. Burton, wife of a tailor in the 
town, screaming to an apprentice of her husband’s who was blustering 
about the people getting their rights: ‘Go and listen to Mr. Gladstone, 
you silly lad. If you think a time ’s coming when the gentlefolks ‘Il cut 
out your breeches for you while you ride in their coaches, that’s all Wilde 
stuff. Gladstone ‘Il teach you better.’” 


Newark was only a pocket borough after a fashion. It had 
more than 1500 electors on the register, and though the Duke of 
Newcastle’s influence was great there in quiet times, it did not 
preponderate when the constituency was in a ferment. Serjeant 
Wilde had been elected in 1831, and it so happened that at this 
date, and also in 1832, the Clintons were very unpopular. A bad 
riot had occurred at Nottingham in 1830 and much of the Duke’s 
property had been destroyed. In 1831 a special commission was 
opened to try the rioters, and nine of them were condemned to 
death. Six of these had their sentences commuted into transpor- 
tation, but the three others—George Beek, George Hearson and 
John Armstrong—were hanged at Nottingham on the Ist of 
February, 1832, and this treble execution of men who had not 
committed murder, militated heavily against Mr. Gladstone in 
his canvass. Mr. Gladstone was under obligations to the Duke, 
for introducing him to the constituency of Newark ; but the Duke 
was equally indebted to his gifted young nominee, for making the 
Tory cause acceptable once more in the borough. Gladstone 
revived the popularity of the Clintons. 

At the same time, as Mr. Gladstone was returned for Newark, 
his friend the Earl of Lincoln was elected for South Nottingham- 
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shire. Lord Lincoln was not a brilliant man, but his mind was 
open to argument, and while he had a sincere wish to master 
the details of all public questions, his great affection for Gladstone 
inclined him to look to the latter generally for guidance. The two 
were accustomed to sit together in the old House of Commons, and 
within three months of taking his seat there, Mr. Gladstone was 
called upon to make his maiden speech. In the course of a debate 
on the abolition of slavery, Lord Howick went out of his way to 
condemn the management of some estates owned by Mr. John 
Gladstone in Demerara, and the young member for Newark stood 
up to defend his father. 

This speech, and some others by Mr. Gladstone on slavery, 
have given rise to much misrepresentation; but reading them 
now, it is impossible to find in them an argument that is not just 
nor a prediction that has not been verified. On the principle of 
slavery, Mr. Gladstone was in agreement with the abolitionists, 
but he urged the danger of suddenly emancipating a large popula- 
tion of negroes without having educated them alittle and without 
taking some precautions to ensure that they would use their 
freedom properly. He boldly asserted that the blacks could not 
be compared with the white race, and what has happened in the 
West Indies, and more recently in the Southern States of America, 
shows that emancipation has yielded very few of the wonderful 
results which its advocates professed to anticipate. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speeches were very courageous, however, and 
they could not have been delivered by any rising politician 
animated by an ignoble desire for popularity; for the planters 
were at this time not merely unpopular, but odious to the British 
public. The advocacy of abolition had passed out of the hands of 
philanthropical agitators; it had been taken up by Government: 
and the efforts of the philanthropists were directed to anathema- 
tising in places of public worship and in social gatherings all men 
who declined to condemn the planters indiscriminately as moral 
monsters. Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, and several other members 
of the House of Commons, used to meet privately in a room of the 
House before the afternoon sitting, and pray together that the hearts 
of the negroes’ persecutors might be softened. In the families of 
these gentlemen no sugar was eaten, that the planters might suffer 
in pocket ; and many energetic ladies were promoting a league for 
the ostracism of all who had a word to say in extenuation of the 
alleged barbarities practised on the slaves. It was declared that 
“no honest woman ought to touch the hands of such men,” and 
the abolitionists further kept up their agitation by issuing tracts 
filled with the most horrible and unjustifiable misstatements. 
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The accusations brought against Mr. John Gladstone’s overseer 
were all untrue; but an idea of the temper in which they were 
made and believed may be gathered from a misadventure which 
befell Sir Charles Wetherell for having perpetrated a small joke 
at the expense of the abolitionists. Sir Charles remarked that he 
thought the negroes’ friends ought to prove the sincerity of their 
desire to elevate the black race, by bringing over some shiploads 
of negresses and marrying them. This saying got into the papers, 
and a deputation waited upon the baronet to lecture him severely 
for his “ heartless profanity.” Being a short-tempered man, Sir 
Charles, after listening for awhile, broke out: “ Well, gentlemen, 
what I have to say about apologising is, that I'll see you all—— 
blacked first.” 

In reviewing the causes which brought about gradual changes 
in Mr. Gladstone’s opinions between 1832 and 1846, one must not 
forget how very much England itself altered during that period. 
An old Newark elector—not the same who has been quoted in a 
former page—vwrites : 


“Tt does not seem to me that Mr. Gladstone has altered much except in 
that he has a greater confidence in the people now than any one could 
possibly feel in 1832. His change of opinion about the Irish Church has 
of course been remarkable, and was a surprise to many of us and to me 
in particular, for I have never been able to understand the difference—I 
speak as to the principle of establishment—between the Church of Ireland 
and the Churches of England and Scotland. My belief in the benefit of 
maintaining an establishment was much strengthened by Mr. Gladstone’s 
early speeches and writings, and it has survived his own change of views, 
though I suppose before another generation has passed away those who 
live will see the Church of England go, leaving it to another generation 
afterwards to lament over this destruction with all their hearts. When the 
Trish Church Bill was passed Lord Wolverton—who was Mr. Glynn then and 
Liberal Whip—said, ‘I give the English Church twenty years more of 
life,’ and I dare say about 1889, if not sooner, the Liberationists will have 
got the Liberal party to take up their cry for want of a better. There will 
be nothing, however, for real Liberals to rejoice at in that. I have always 
looked upon the Church of England as having kept our English liberties 
for us by preventing Romanism from spreading among the upper classes, 
just as the dykes keep the sea from flooding Holland. When I hear people 
pooh-pooh the idea that we have anything to fear from Rome, I feel much 
like an old Dutchman hearing a young Dutchman say that the dykes are 
useless because the sea has never done any mischief in these times. I feel 
inclined to say, ‘Just demolish the dykes, my boy, and you'll see whether 
the waves have lost any of their power because they have been kept back 
so long.” ’ 


My correspondent adds : 


“But as for Mr. Gladstone’s changes on political questions, I cannot 
see that he has changed more than a man does who swims with the tide. 
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The change occasioned in England by the railways between 1830 and 1845 
was wonderful, and then you must not forget the accession of our young 
Queen, which put a stop to disloyalty almost entirely. Sir Robert Peel, 
speaking of William IV. in public, once said that the king was ‘a pattern 
of wisdom and dignity ;’ but this was all stuff. I dare say you have read 
in the ‘Greville Memoirs’ how William IV. at the first Council after his 
accession, having to sign some paper, threw down his quill, saying: ‘This 
is a d—d bad pen,’ though an Archbishop was present. Soon after- 
wards at a public dinner his Majesty, being drunk, proposed an improper 
toast, so that, as|Mr. Greville says, ‘Lords Grey and Melbourne were 
ready to sink through the floor from shame.’ Another time he grossly 
insulted the Duchess of Kent at his own table, where she was a guest. 
The truth is, about the time of the Reform Bill, most people who had not 
thought a good deal about the system of constitutional monarchy were as 
ashamed of the three last kings of England—one mad, the second a 
profligate, and the third a silly old man—as Lords Grey and Melbourne 
were ; and I am sure most of the Reformers, except those who belonged to 
the old Whig families, were quite ready to become Republicans. 

“It was this that gave so much uneasiness to well-educated young men 
like Gladstone, who dissociated the idea of monarchy from the personality 
of kings. If we had had a Republic in 1832, Lord John Russell or 
Brougham would have become President, and this was not a cheering 
prospect to those who knew those gentlemen; and I don’t suppose the 
last fifty years of our history would have run so smoothly as they have 
done if we had started with ‘little John’ as the first of a line of 
Presidents in 1832. When the Queen came to the throne there was a 
sudden alteration in all men’s minds, and it got to be ‘bad form,’ as we 
say now, to talk against the Sovereign. I recollect Mr. Gladstone coming 
down to Newark in 1841 for re-election, and remarking on the improved 
loyalty of the people. He said the change was almost incredible; and so 
it was; and I think the restoration of the people’s affections towards the 
Throne gave Reformers a much firmer standing-ground than they possessed 
before, when they said the people might be trusted. And I think the 
modification of Mr. Gladstone’s views was but a natural surrender on his 
part to the evidence of facts which none could have foreseen when he 
entered public life.” 


This is fairly put, but it remains to be said how great was Sir 
Robert Peel’s ascendency over the young statesmen who served 
under him. The Times* well described the origin of Peel’s 
popularity by saying that “he never far outstripped his contem- 
poraries, and was generally at any given moment a very fair 
representative of the opinions of any given Englishman of average 
knowledge and ability.” The people as little appreciate those 
who press far before them as those who lag far behind, and Sir 
Robert Peel with his deep knowledge of the world, his patriotism, 
and his strong religious principles, seemed to his disciples the 
incarnation of statesmanship. When he declared that a measure 
‘was necessary, it became evident to them that it was so, because 


* In a leader on the Duke of Newcastle’s death, October 21, 1864. 
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he had taught them to believe that he possessed an almost in- 
fallible perspicacity in reading the signs of the times, and what- 
ever he said was instantaneously echoed by the utterances of all 
classes of men, especially intelligent men. The measure of Peel’s 
personal influence may be got from this, that when two years 
after his death, Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry of Peelites came into 
office, no man in that brilliant gathering was able to take a 
decisive lead, so accustomed had they all been to rely upon Peel’s 
advice. “The old experience of Lord Aberdeen, the adminis- 
trative genius of Sir James Graham, the eloquence of Mr. 
Gladstone, the wondrous tact of Sidney Herbert—counted for 
little, and no man was able to assume the complete authority of 
the leader. And through defective leadership it came to pass 
that this small body of statesmen, the ablest men in Parliament, 
occupied a third-rate position in the Legislature.”* 

But before Mr. Gladstone became a Peelite in the political accept- 
ance of that term, he had had to pass through the grievous ordeal 
of separation from his Tory friends on the Corn Law question; 
and what this cost him few who are unacquainted with his family 
history can imagine. It has been stated in a former paper how 
greatly Mr. John Gladstone admired his son, and how ready he 
was to cry: ‘“ Well said, Willie!” But a time came, when at 
Fasque, in William Gladstone’s own hearing, and in that of several 
other people who remember the painful scene, the indignant 
father exclaimed: “There’s my son William helping to ruin the 
country.” 

Mr. Gladstone as a man of warm family affection, felt the 
estrangement from those of his own household keenly; and it 
must have been a very strong sense of duty indeed that impelled 
him to shake himself clear of family influences, to disregard the 
entreaties of his father and brothers, and to resign his seat for 
Newark, which probably he could have retained in defiance of the 
Duke of Newcastle had he pleased. 

He did all this, however, and by so doing encouraged Lord 
Lincoln to follow his example. At the election of 1846, Lord 
Lincoln declared himself in favour of free trade, and the 
Duke’s wrath was unspeakable. He ousted his son from the 
seat in South Nottinghamshire, and Lord Lincoln was obliged 
to appeal to another more compassionate relative to help him 
back into the House of Commons. Lord Lincoln had married 
Lady Susan Douglas, the beautiful daughter of the Duke of 
Hamilton, and she it was who prevailed upon her father to 


* The Times, 
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exert his influence that her husband might be elected for the 
Falkirk Burghs. But this was a pitiful necessity, and both Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Lincoln must have felt that the year 1846, 
which was a date of blessing to the country, had been to them, 
as to many others who supported the new ideas, one of much 
tribulation. 

Mr. Gladstone’s course since he joined in the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, does not come within range of the title given to 
this paper. In touching upon the Prime Minister's early politics, 
the object has been merely to recall the influences which led to de- 
velopments of opinion in a mind singularly powerful, and swayed 
by conscientious principles unusually scrupulous. The career of a 
statesman who has had a hand in the government of his country 
for nearly half a century, naturally offers itself for study and ex- 
ample ; and of Mr. Gladstone’s one may say that, whether one shares 
all his opinions, or only some of them, or none of them, the motives 
which have actuated him in his public life entitle him to a great 
respect. The lives of few statesmen will bear analysis so well as 
his: and indeed his speeches, his acts, and the testimony both of 
friends and opponents as to what he has said, and how he has borne 
himself in crises where his public duty was in direct conflict with 
his private affections, and even with his interests as far as he 


could see them—form on the whole a record most impressive. 
One may take up the study of Mr. Gladstone’s political life in a 
spirit rather of inquiry than of enthusiasm: one certainly cannot 
conclude it without a feeling that it deserves admiration for 


its evidences of a moral courage, continuous, and almost un- 
paralleled, 


James Brinstey-RicHarps, 














Uncle Georges Will. 
PART II. 


CHarTer V. 


Aut the hope of ice had long vanished, to the sorrow of some, but 
the unmitigated satisfaction of the hunting men. 

Lady Jane kept only two or three riding-horses, but her friends, 
Sir Thomas Grey among others, were in the habit of sending their 
hunters to her stables. 

In former days Holliwell had been a great hunting-house, and poor 
patient Gwendoline owed her sad invalid life to a hunting-accident. 

Most of the men appeared at breakfast in pink. Mollie thought 
her cousin far the best-looking among them, even though he did not 
go in for that becoming colour. 

Lady Jane offered Meta a mount, but in spite of the brilliant look 
of delight in her eyes, Sir Tom took it upon himself at once to refuse. 

“ She does not ride to hounds now, Aunt Jane,” he said. “I think 
it is not really safe for women, and they are always awfully in the way.” 

“Tom has never got over the fact that he lost the run of the 
season, the day he proposed to me in a very muddy lane. It is 
ungenerous—not that I complain,” she said, laughing and following 
her aunt upstairs to dress for the meet. ‘“ When one has such an 
enormous family as I have, one must not risk one’s precious life.” 

“ Good child!” said Aunt Jennie approvingly. 

“T wish Tom would have let you, only for once,” said Mollie. 
« Aunt Jennie won’t let me ride without a chaperone.” 

“ Little girls must do as they are told,” said Meta. 

“ What are you going to wear?” 

«A gown, a shawl, and a bonnet.” 

“ What gown, what shawl, what bonnet ?” 

“ You shall see.” 

Lady Grey was quite satisfied when Mollie made her appearance in 
a very pretty costume. 

“Tailor-made, that’s right,” she said approvingly, adding quickly: 
“ How do I look?” 

“ Delicious ! ” 

“So Tom says when I wear all this fur. Give me a kiss, Mollie. 
Ah! you must wear that on the 18th.” 
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“T can’t indeed,” gaid Mollie. “Iam not going to waste my very 
best on Charles; he never knows what we have got on our backs.” 

“How odd! and yet to judge by the trouble Mr. Poole must have 
taken with the exquisite fit of his garments to-day, I should have 
thought he had a good eye.” 

“ T was alluding to our brother Charles, Mettie, you know perfectly 
well. I shall be in the home of our forefathers. Oh, dear! how 
stuffy it will be.” 

“Tt is stuffy,” said Meta. ‘I don’t know why, but the moral 
atmosphere is stuffy. Charles himself is stuffy, and as for the 
children, they are the stuffiest of all.” 

“ And yet to think how Mamma is pining to get rid of me, and go- 
and live there, and take charge of Charles and his bereaved ones.” 

“Mollie,” said Meta in a whisper, “some bereavements are- 
blessings in disguise.” 

“T used to think so,” said Mollie mournfully. “But I don’t now,,. 
when I see how Mamma longs to shunt me on toa siding! I believe 
she would be glad to marry me to—to—whom shall I say?” 

“Stephen.” 

“ Meta, I hate you!” 

“ Make haste, girls!” cried a voice from below. . “The ponies hate 
standing. 

And they ran downstairs. 

The gentlemen came home late; they had had a good day, and 
betook themselves to the warmth and ease of the smoking-room. 

Meta, Mollie and the other ladies sat in Gwendoline’s boudoir, 
where some took novels, and some fell asleep. 

“Mollie,” said Lady Grey presently, “are you in a good 
humour!” 

“Not in the least,” answered Mollie. ‘What can I do for you?” 

“You can fetch me the third volume of this book; it is in the 
drawing-room, on the green table by the fire.” 

“Tt is not much use,” said Mollie. “The dressing-bell will ring 
in half a quarter of a second.” 

“You lazy child, when you know I need not begin to dress for 
ten minutes after the bell. My heroine is insensible in the arms of 
her father, with a slow stream of blood oozing rapidly from her 
parted lips ; my hero has gone off with homicidal intentions ; the bad 
woman reigns supreme, and in short, Mollie, if you won’t 80, I must, 
and that last, decency forbids.” 

For Lady Grey had her hair down, and her little white fur 
slippers on, without stockings.” 

“ After that,” said Mollie, “I dare not refuse,” and she rose slowly 


out of her very snug low chair, and went downstairs. 
VOL, LXVIII. Q 
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The drawing-room was empty, the fire burning low. Mollie could 
not find the third volume of her sister's book ; it certainly was not on 
the green table by the fire, nor on the red table, nor anywhere else 
in the room. Mollie wandered on, looking for it among all the 
scattered Mudie books in vain. Suddenly she bethought her of 
continuing her search in the library. She crossed the morning- 
room, and opened one of the big library doors. 

It was dark, no light whatever except from the fire, which, 
though a large one, was black and fitful. 

Mollie made her way up to it, and was just taking a cedar match 
from the chimneypiece with which to light a candle, when she 
suddenly perceived that she was not alone in the room. 

Deep in a low chair by the fire sat, or rather lay, Captain 
Houghton enjoying a well-earned doze. Mollie was about to retire 
very softly—but it was too late—he opened his eyes. A piece of 
coal fell in with a little crash, and in the brilliant blaze that burst 
out in consequence, Mollie stood revealed. He jumped to his feet. 

“T came for a book,” said she demurely. “I am so sorry to have 
disturbed you.” 

* You are not going away again this very moment, I hope,” he 
said entreatingly. He took hold of one of her hands as if to urge 
his request. 

“ How very cold your poor little hands are!” forgetting to give it 
up again. “ Here, positively you must warm them before you go. 
Nobody ever comes in here before dinner, we shall be quite snug.” 

He drew forward the big chair in which he had been so com- 
fortable, gave her a handscreen to shade her face from the fire, and 
fetched a little cane chair for himself. 

“You know, Mollie,” he went on, in rather an aggrieved voice, 
‘since the people came I have seen next to nothing of you. It is 
unbearable.” 

“Tt was quite time that you should have a little variety,” she 
answered quickly. ‘We have had nobody but each other to amuse 
ourselves with, for ever so long.” 

“T am sorry you were tired of it.” 

“T was not in the least tired of it,” she answered. 

“Oh!” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“T must go upstairs,” said Mollie, quite aware that he wanted to 
say something that did not come easily. 

“No, no, please don’t. Surely you need not always run away 
whenever I get you to myself.” 

“Be quick then,” said Mollie frivolously, to hide that her heart 
was beating so fast. 
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“ Mollie, did any one ever ask you to marry them ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T thought so,” he said bitterly. “Of course, dozens have.” 

“No, only two, indeed Charlie.” 

“ Were they rich ? ” 

“One was, very.” 

“Why did you not have him? Don’t you know that money is 
the magnum bonum of life ?” 

“Ts it? Idare say. I never tried.” 

“There is nothing so desirable,” he said hastily. “I should have 
married that rich man if I had been you.” 

“But mercifully, all things considered, I am myself and not you. 
I really must go, they will be wondering what I am doing.” 

“No, no, don’t go. I do so want to speak to you. Mbollie, are 
you fond of money?” 

“T am fond of the things money buys,” answered she, laughing. 
“T like nice, pretty, comfortable things—I like nice gowns and all 
that sort of thing; but one can do a great deal now-a-days with very 
little money, for the big shops are all in a chronic state of selling 
off——” 

“Qh, Mollie,” in a tone of despair. ‘ You would never do for a 
poor man’s wife.” 

“T cannot cook, and I cannot scrub, but I am clean and tidy, and 
I dare say I could make him comfortable enough to keep him out of 
the public-house,” she said solemnly. 

“You always turn everything into fun! and as for me, I never 
was further from fun in all my life—I don’t mean that sort of 

or.” 
me You mean genteel poverty,” said Mollie, laughing a little wildly. 
“Tn novels it is always said to be the worse of the two, but I never 
can see it—instead of being ashamed of making the pudding myself, 
I should glory in it, if I did it well. But unluckily, all those I ever 
made collapsed at the critical moment. I make toffee splendidly!” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Mollie; if you only knew how unhappy I 
am.” 

“ Are you unhappy, Charlie?” and she looked up at him with her 
large blue eyes suddenly grown soft and tender. “ Why did you not 
tell me? Iamsorry. Is there anything I can do for you?” 

He went down on one knee before her, taking her two hands in 
his. 

“Ts there anything you could not do for me? My darling, my 
own darling, if only——” 

The door burst open, and a housemaid came in with arush. There 
was a terrified exclamation of “ Lor!” 
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But Captain Houghton and Mollie were far apart.. The house- 
maid thought that she could not believe the sight her own eyes had 
beheld, when she heard the perfectly calm voice in which Captain 
Houghton said : 

“T believe this was the book for which you came in search, Miss 
Houghton.” 

Mollie’s quiet answer as she took it was: 

“Oh yes, thank you,” and she sailed away upstairs to dress, with 
dignity. 

Gwendoline’s boudoir was deserted by all but its mistress, who 
exclaimed : 

“My dear child, how late you will be! What have you been 
doing! Dinner will ring in two minutes.” 

“T have brought Meta’s book,” said Mollie, throwing it down by 
ber cousin and darting away. “Oh, defend me from being late!” 

“Meta’s book indeed!” said Gwendoline taking up the volume with 
a smile. “I did not know that Meta was reading Carey’s Dante’s 
‘Inferno ’!” 


Cuarter VI. 


THE next morning at breakfast Meta received a letter from Lady 
Mary announcing the dismal fact that all “dear Charles’s” poor 
children had got the measles. She handed the letter to Mollie 
in silence, who bit her lips and grew very rosy, her heart dying 
within her. 

Marchlands unavailable, where could she go on the seventeenth, 
which day was approaching with giant strides? 

“Mettie,” she said, putting her arm round her sister’s waist, and 
drawing: her into the morning-room after breakfast, “I don’t believe 
one catches measles after one is grown up; do you?” 

“T don’t think it advisable to try, my dear, especially as you have 
never had them before; Mamma would not hear of it.” 

“Then I suppose she will come back to London for me.” 

“ And leave Charles’s bereaved. darlings! Mollie, what an inhuman 
suggestion ! ” 

“ But I am a bereaved darling too.” 

“T dare say; but you are one to six, and you are in the most 
robust health.” 

“But seriously, Mettie,” lowering her voice, and looking up pite- 
ously at her sister, “what is to become of me? You know I can’t 
stay here.” 

“T know nothing of the kind, Poll! Pray what is to prevent you 
from staying here? I am going to stay.” 
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“Oh Mettie, how horrid of you! I thought you would be sure to 
go, and let me go with you to the Moat.” 

“Nothing I should have liked better, but you see, dear, I have 
promised to stay, and one can’t do a rude thing.” 

“ Not even for once, Mettie ?” 

“No; life would not be long enough to atone.” 

“Do you know Aggie’s plans ?” 

“They are engaged for tho hunt-ball at Woodlands on the 
nineteenth—constituents, you know.” 

“What is to become of me?” said Mollie with a sigh that touched 
her sister. 

“Aunt Jennie,” she said, seeing her aunt pass through the open 
door, “ here is a poor little mortal who wants a little comforting.” 

“What is the matter, Princess Goldenlocks?” said Lady Jane 
coming in, and fondly kissing the sweet little wistful face turned 
up to hers. 

“Charles’s horrid children have got the measles”—in a very 
dolorous voice. 

“Oh, is that all? I daresay they will have them very favourably, 
and it will be an excellent thing over.” 

“ But you see, Auntie,” went on Mollie, busily fastening and un- 
fastening the tiny pearl horse-shoe brooch at Lady Jane’s throat, 
“T can’t go to Marchlands because I have not had it. Don’t you 
think it would be a good thing over with me too?” she said sud- 
denly brightening up, but her face fell at the emphatic answer : 

“Certainly not—not to be thought of. Besides, what is it all 
about? The children will be quite well, and running about, long 
before you leave me. Now I have got you, I.don’t mean you to leave 
me in a hurry, my pet.” 

“T don’t want to leave you, Auntie, only you see—you see—I 
must go before the eighteenth,” and Mollie’s voice was tearful. 

“No, no,” said Aunt Jennie severely, though she gave an odd little 
significant look at Lady Grey over Mollie's head. “My dear child, 
we must not have any of that nonsense. You know your cousin is a 
most especial pet of mine—he is a good, honourable, upright young 
fellow, very handsome too. I cannot say that I think you are to be 
pitied.” 

“ But dear Auntie, it is so wicked to run counter to Uncle George's 
wishes—that hospital—” 

“Mollie,” said her Aunt gravely, “don’t be a hypocrite; you must 
look the thing fairly in the face. It would be almost dishonest if, 
for a mere caprice on your part, you deprived a man, in every way 
a noble fellow, of the fortune actually meant for him.” 

“Don’t you see it, Mollie?” said Lady Grey kissing her warmly. 
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Lady Jane went on : “ You are not old enough, my dear, to appre- 
ciate the value of wealth, especially toa man. To yourself it would 
probably not signify so much, as I dare say you would some time or 
other marry some one; but to your cousin it is life or death—his 
whole future lies in your hands, whether he is to remain all his life a 
poor soldier (probably be killed in the next Indian campaign), or be a 
really happy rich man enabled to make full use of the very considerable 
talents he possesses. I am as fond of him as if he were my own 
son, and I hope, Mollie, that you are not going to disappoint me so 
bitterly.” 

“But, Auntie,” said poor Mollie very eagerly, “it would be a 
cruel kindness, indeed, to marry a man whom one ha 

“How can you hate him? You know nothing whatever about 
him. You may very quickly learn to feel quite differently about 
him ; he is charming, and you silly little Mollie, what do you know 
about love?” Poor Mollie, what would she not have given to 
prevent the colour rushing into her cheeks as it did, so painfully that 
it brought the tears into her eyes. 

“ But Auntie,” she said, bending her head very low indeed, “I 
might know some day, and I am only just eighteen, and I don't, 
don’t, don’t want to marry any one at all.” 

“It is all self, self, and nothing else,” said Lady Jane, and turning 
away, she spoke to Meta over Mollie’s head: 

“You know, Meta,” she said, “ how your cousin has been like my 
own child. When he was quite a boy, he always spent his holidays 
here; he was the finest, most generous-hearted little fellow in the 
world. You heard how he distinguished himself in the Afghan 
war, of course? All his life he has been told to look upon himself as 
Uncle George’s heir, but in spite of that, he behaved as not another 
man in ten thousand would have done, working hard, never caleu- 
lating on it for one moment—though, poor fellow, I know he had 
built castles in the air, for he used to confide them to me, and they 
were always such good ones: he meant to be such a usefal, active 
man, full of good schemes.” 

“What made Uncle George alter his will? ” said Meta quickly. 

“Don’t you know? He did it after your mother and Mollie stayed 
with him last year, just before she came out.” 

“The time when he gave her the pearl necklace ? ” 

“Yes; he took a great fancy to her, which is not to be wondered 
at, considering all things,” fondly patting Mollie’s golden head. 
“And he took the foolish notion into his head to marry his two 
favourites, and ensure both their future fortunes. He little knew!” 
she said with a sigh. 


“T wish we had never gone there,” said Mollie dolefully. 
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“T wish with all my heart that you had not,” said Lady Jane 
fervently. ‘Then my poor boy would have had his own.” 

“Come along, Polyanthus! you are wanted,” exclaimed Sir Thomas 
Grey, coming in. 

Mollie, terrified lest her tearful eyes should be seen, dashed past 
him upstairs. 

“Hullo!” he said with astonishment, looking from his wife to her 
aunt. 

“Yes,” said Meta, answering his look. ‘“ We have been pitching 
into Mollie.” 

“Don’t bully her too much, poor little girl,” he said, being very 
soft-hearted on the subject of his young sister-in-law. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Lady Jane, laughing; “I am sure that it is 
the only way to bring it all right in the end.” 

Tom walked away with a “ Humph!” 

Mollie did not come down again all the rest of the morning. She 
spent it walking up and down her room in a fever of misery. 

Lady Jane and Meta, both knowing that all must and would come 
right in the end, had not at all realised the extent of their poor 
little victim’s present suffering, which was really considerable. 

Charlie’s words, Charlie’s touch as he held her hands, the look of 
his loving, earnest eyes, all were present with her; and now that the 
struggle between her heart and obedience had begun, she found out 
that there was nobody in the whole wide world to compare to Charlie. 
What was to be done ?” 

She paced up and down, she prayed to be guided aright, she cried 
so bitterly, and struggled so much against her feelings, that when 
luncheon-time came, and Lady Grey came up to look for her, she 
pronounced her not fit to be seen, and pleading the excuse of a head- 
ache, sent up her luncheon to Gwendoline’s boudoir, from whence it 
was taken away untasted. 

All the afternoon, carefully following out a little programme 
arranged between Meta and Lady Jane, Mollie was left alone. She 
had worn herself out with crying, and felt weak for want of the 
luncheon, and altogether very low and miserable. 

Just before tea Gwendoline was carried upstairs to her boudoir, 
As soon as she found herself alone with her cousin, Mollie ran to her 
and buried her face in her lap. 

“T have made up my mind, Gwendo,” she sobbed. “I will do it. 
I won’t take away his horrid money. He shall have it. I will marry 
him, and always hate—hate—hate him.” 

A sob between each word. 

“My darling, my dear good child, I am so pleased. You 
darling, you don’t know how happy you will be. There is nobody so 
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charming as he is, Mollie, so dry your eyes, and give me a kiss. 
She is going to be good, Mamma,” as Lady Jane came in. “She is 
going to be the happiest little wife in Christendom, and she is quite 
worn out.” 

A regular shower of kisses and petting followed. Mollie, who 
thought that she must be very ill, so new to her were the sensations 
of headache, faintness and the exhaustion of long crying, was thank- 
ful to be petted and made much of, and much revived by tea, and also 
by the praises and commendations she received. She sat comfortably 
by the fire with her feet wrapped up, and ate more toast and bread- 
and-butter than she could have believed possible. 

“Shall you feel able to come down to dinner, my child?” asked 
Lady Jane. 

Mollie answered, “ Oh yes,” with a little gasp. She wished to get 
it over so much, meeting Charlie again, and beginning her new réle 
in his presence. She must altogether avoid him, be unkind to him 
if she could, anyhow avoid meeting those looks out of his honest, 
loving eyes—all must be at an end. “ He will never, never call me 
his darling again,” she thought, and at that thought she must have 
cried again, had not the dressing-bell rung sharply. 

Mollie went down to dinner close to her sister, hoping to slip 
unperceived into the room, but fate was not so kind. 

Captain Houghton was anxiously looking out for her, and advanced 
very eagerly. 

“T do so hope that your head is better,” he said. “Was it very 
bad, Mollie? Iam afraid it must have been.” 

“Not very, thank you,” answered Mollie, and she wondered 
whether the odd, set little answer was in her own voice or not—she 
saw Charlie give a little start, and then she deliberately turned away 
from him, and began talking to some one else. 

“Come along Mollie, I am to take you in,” said Tom Grey, coming 
for her. He patted the little hand on his arm very kindly as they 
crossed the hall, and said in a whisper : 

“ Meta has been telling me that——” 

“Oh, please Tom,” cried Mollie, in an agony, quite breathless with 
horror. Tom only laughed, and turned the subject. 

After dinner Mollie seated herself quite out of reach among the 
ladies, and once when Captain Houghton managed to come up to her 
she opened a book on the table, so that he turned and went away 
abruptly. 

“There, my task is almost done,” she said to herself, as her eyes 
followed his retreat quite away along the big rooms towards the 
billiard-room. “And my heart is quite broken.” 
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Cuapter VII. 


Captain Hoveurton could not at all understand what had happened 
to cause this estrangement between himself and his lovely little 
cousin. The next day he several times sought her out, only to be- 
come more certain that she deliberately avoided him. He racked his 
brains to make out in what way he could have offended her, and 
finally came to the conclusion that his words, almost tantamount to a 
declaration of love that evening in the library, had displeased her, and 
that she was taking this method of showing him that she did not care 
for him. 

“She need fear no persecution from me,” he said to himself hotly, 
and determined to give up all attempt at explanation. But one day, 
as he stood rather moodily looking out of the window, bored by 
everything, by the plans for the day, by the fine weather, by life in 
general, he happened to turn and catch a glimpse of Mollie’s face. 
She was sitting on a low stool by Gwendoline’s sofa with some work 
in her hands; all the other ladies were busily talking, but Mollie’s 
needle was not drawn through, and her eyes were turned on the 
window where he stood half hidden by the curtain. 

Those blue eyes looked larger than they used to do, they were 
shining with a sad, wistful, deprecating look in them; she looked so 
white, and young and forlorn, that a great pang shot through Charlie’s 
heart. 

“My darling, my darling,” he said to himself, and could not 
repress a little forward movement. Mollie saw, and with the rapidity 
of lightning resumed her work. 

Captain Houghton determined that, do what she might, she should 
not escape an explanation. He would make her listen to him for 
once. 

The next day was the sixteenth. Only one more day, it was now 
or never. 

But the opportunity did not present itself, or rather was so care- 
fully evaded by Mollie that it could not be grasped. 

At bed-time, Captain Houghton lit Mollie’s candle; this she could 
not avoid, nor could she help putting her cold little hand into his, to 
say good-night. 

He held it fast, saying in a low voice : 

“ Mollie, I am going away to-morrow, and I must, and will, see you 
alone first.” 

She would not look up; she felt, though she did not see, the 
passionate Pleading i in his eyes. 

“Oh no, no,” she panted. 
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“Very well, I suppose it must be as you wish,” he said sadly, 
dropping her hand, and turning away. 

Poor little Mollie! Could she let him go like this? She followed 
him with a little quick run, and took hold of his coat-sleeve. 

“Charlie,” she said, then stopped. 

“ Well?” still icily cold. 

“It would be of no use. I would come. Oh! don’t you believe 
me? But it would be of no use.” 

All the ladies had gone upstairs ; the men had dispersed to their 
rooms or to smoke. Nobody was on the staircase but them- 
selves. 

“Oh, Mollie,” he said suddenly. ‘ What do you mean? Am Ito 
go away then without one word? without one good-bye?” 

Mollie held out her hands. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” she cried. “ Please, I—I can’t bear it.” 

Both his arms were round her in a moment. 

“Mollie, my darling, my darling,” he cried, “I love you, my 
darling. Mollie, Mollie, don’t turn away like that; you must not, 
you shall not.” 

“Charlie, let me go! Oh what shall I do?” 

“Say you love me! look at me, my own; let me see your sweet 
eyes.” 

“T can’t—I can’t! Don’t you understand, Charlie? I am going 
to marry—to marry another man. 

He let her go then, he started back and Mollie fled away like a 
lapwing, and never stopped or drew breath till she reached her own 
room, and had thrown herself on her bed, sobbing as if her very 
heart would break. 

That evening, Lady Jane had taken Meta into her own dressing- 
room before going to bed, and they sat together before the fire. 
Lady Jane was anxious and rather unhappy about her plan. 

“T have a great many misgivings, Meta,” she said, “and I want 
you to be hopeful and encourage me. I had a long talk with Charlie 
this afternoon when we were out, and he told me that no power on 
earth should induce him to marry her, ‘selling himself for money, 
as he called it. Such nonsense! I am afraid it is an awkward 
business just now. He is going away to-morrow, and declares that 
he will not return, and will take the greatest possible pains to avoid 
Amelia Houghton. I did not think such haughty determination was 
in him. Oh Mettie, do you think he is sufficiently in love with 
Mollie to forgive me?” 

“T do indeed,” said Meta hopefully. “I never saw any man 


more so, especially since Mollie has been treating him so badly. Has 
she not behaved beautifully ?” 
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“Yes, but oh, Meta, I am terrified to death. I hope it will all 
come right.” 

“T have not the least doubt in the world,” said Lady Grey. “And 
the marriage will he all the happier for the fact that true love did 
not at all run smoothly.” 

Meta went away to bed, and Lady Jane was still sitting rather 
sadly before the fire, when she was startled by a quick, sharp knock 
at the door. 

“ Come in,” she said, and her nephew came into the room. 

Captain Houghton was as white as a sheet, and he had a stern 
frown on his brow, his lips tightly compressed. 

“T am glad you are not gone to bed, Aunt Jane,” he said: “I have 
something to say to you.” 

“ My dear boy, you are as cold as ice. Is anything the matter?” 

“No, no, nothing. I wish to say good-bye. I am going up to 
London by the eight o'clock train to-morrow, but I will come back 
the day after, on the eighteenth, and I will marry the woman after 
all.” 

“Qh, Charlie!” 

“Yes,” he said bitterly. ‘“ After all, there is nothing like money. 
Send the dog-cart to meet the five o'clock train, please; good- 
night.” 

He did not kiss her, or do anything but walk out of the room as 
quickly as he had entered it, and Lady Jane sat thunderstruck. 

“He must have had some scene with my poor little Mollie,” she 
said to herself. 

Before finally going to bed, she went very softly to Mollie’s room 
and went in. 

The curtains and shutters were open, and the moonlight streaming 
in. Mollie lay fast asleep in its rays with one arm thrown over her 
head like a tired child. There were tears on her cheeks, and a little 
catch in her breathing now and then, which showed that she had 
sobbed herself to sleep. She looked so very pretty, so young and 
sweet, that Aunt ‘Jennie could not help crying a little as she bent 
over and prayed that God would bless her. 

The next morning Lady Jane came to Mollie’s room. “Charlie 
Houghton has gone away,” she said in a tone of studied indifference. 
“He went by the eight o’clock train up to London. He always was 
uncertain in his movements—here to-day, gone to-morrow. By-the- 
bye, Mollie, did he think you were going to-day ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Mollie very low. “I always said I was.” 

“Come down to breakfast, dear. This morning I am going to 


send you out riding with Tom ; it will bring back some colour into 
those white cheeks of yours.” 
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The ride did Mollie a great deal of good. Tom was so kind to 
her and considerate—all subjects bearing on the awful morrow were 
carefully and successfully avoided. 

The afternoon brought an amusing letter from Woodlands, where 
Aggie had enjoyed herself much, and also a few lines from Lady 
Mary giving a satisfactory account of the children, who were taking 
to their beds at slow intervals one after the other, promising to 
prolong the quarantine most unnecessarily. 

So the weary day ended and the eighteenth dawned at last. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Ir rained the whole day, one unceasing uncompromising downpour. 

The ladies spent the morning in Gwendoline’s room ; the men were 
all out with the hounds. The hours rolled slowly on to most of 
them, to Mollie they seemed to go with preternatural rapidity. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes were brilliant. Nobody spoke to 
her about the dreaded arrival, but at luncheon she heard her aunt’s 
order : 

“The dog-cart to meet Captain Houghton by the five-five 
train.” . 

Her heart died within her. She had been right then: Stephen, 
also, was a captain ; the very familiarity of the name gave her a fresh 
pang. 

After luncheon Meta, seeing how feverish the poor child looked, 
invited her to put on an ulster and accompany her for a walk in 
defiance of the rain. 

Mollie was delighted. It was wet, muddy and splashy, but the 
sisters enjoyed it, and came home looking all the better for it. 

Five o'clock struck ; tea was brought into the drawing-room. Lady 
Jane, who, for a wonder, had no letters to write, had arrayed her- 
self in the delicious folds of crimson plush, and had ordered, in 
addition to the usual fare, scones and tea-cakes; all looked extremely 
comfortable. 

She spoke in a low tone to one of the servants. Mollie distinctly 
heard the words : . 

“ When Captain Houghton comes, show him into the library.” 

Her heart beat fast, she felt as if she could not swallow a mouthful. 
Meta charitably drew forward her own chair, so as to throw Mollie 
and her pale little face quite into the shade, and she talked and 
laughed and made fun with a vivacity that was somewhat forced. 

“Captain Houghton has arrived, my lady, and is in the library,” 
was announced. 
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“He is very punctual,” said Lady Jane rising, with an anxious 
smile, and she left the room. 

Meta kept up the conversation bravely, though she felt that her 
poor little sister, sitting down by her, was trembling from head to 
foot. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and then Lady Jane came back ; her 
face was quite radiant now, and she telegraphed something to Meta 
which no one else saw. Aunt Jennie called Mollie, who jumped up 
with a great start, and raised her woe-begone little face questioningly. 
Aunt Jennie looked at her smiling, with a heartless want of 
compassion. 

“Come with me, darling, if you have finished your tea,” she said. 

There was no escape. Mollie rose and did as she was told. Lady 
Jane led her away to the library door. 

“ Your cousin is anxious to see you, my child,” she said. 

“Oh, Auntie, you will come too?” 

“No, no, don’t be silly, Mollie. Go in dearest, indeed trust me, 
there is nothing to be afraid of.” 

And Lady Jane opened the library door, and left Mollie on the 
threshold, going away quite quickly herself. 

Mollie went forward; her heart beat so fast that she felt quite 
suffocated ; she hardly knew how she managed to get all the length of 
that long, dark room, for there was only a green-shaded reading-lamp 
close to the fire. 

Her terror made her almost blind, she could only see a tall,! dark 
figure coming towards her, and she put out her hand to meet it, 
gasping : 

“How do you do?” 

The little hand was not released, but was held tighter and tighter. 

“Mollie,” said a voice, oh, how strangely familiar ! 

“ Mollie,” once again. 

Then she was gathered into Charlie’s arms, and his words came 
fast on her ears : 

“Mollie, my darling, my own, it is all right! Aunt Jennie has 
told me allabout it. You are Amelia, and I am Stephen ; my darling, 
my beloved, don’t you see?” 

But Mollie neither saw nor understood anything, only that she 
was sobbing on his breast, and that he said that it was all right. 
The reaction had been too strong. 

“Well Mollie,” said Aunt Jennie when she came back half an hour 
later, “‘ have you forgiven me?” 

Mollie could only kiss her again and again. 

“T don’t see how it ever could have been managed otherwise,” she 
said in a sort of odd, apologetic tone to her nephew. “ You see you were 
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both so extraordinarily wrong-headed and perverse, and hated each 
other with such a deadly hatred.” 

The glance that passed between Charlie and Mollie was good 
to see, and Mollie immediately hid her face again on her aunt's 
shoulder. 
| “ And how about the philanthropic intentions, Mollie? ” asked Tom, 
when he was told all about it. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Mollie indignantly. 

“Oh, Mollie, Mollie! You who were so anxious to fulfil the real 
intention of Uncle George’s Will!” 
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Personal Reminiscences of Lord Stratford and the 
Crimean War. 


By THE Avutnor or ‘THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE TuRK, ‘RAMBLES IN SyRIAN DeseERTS,’ ETC. 


XXII. 


EUPATORIA. 


Tae Russians thought that a diversion from the siege of 
Sebastopol might prove advantageous to their defence of that 
great fortress, and they determined on attacking the garrison 
of Eupatoria, which then consisted of 35,000 Turks, recently 
arrived by sea from the Danube, with Omer Pasha, in consequence 
of the Austrian occupation of Moldo-Wallachia. There was also 
a small English naval brigade, commanded by Captain Hastings 
of the Curacao, and a couple of hundred French marines, who 
had landed under the orders of Major Osmont from the Henri IV., 
which had been wrecked. Several ships of the Allied fleets were 
anchored in the roads. 

General Krulef had brought together all the Russian reserves 
from Perekop and Simpheropol, and was thus at the head of 
25,000 infantry, 4500 cavalry, under the command of General 
Korf, with 400 Cossacks, and 80 field-pieces. With this force he 
hoped to take Eupatoria, which was more of the nature of an 
entrenched camp than of a fortress. Having raised in the night 
a breastwork at about half a mile from the town, he opened fire 
along the whole line, and the Turks answered it in the most 
spirited manner. The Russian infantry advanced, and attempted 
to pass over the Turkish trenches. Omer Pasha reserved his fire 
until the arrival of the French man-of-war Veloce, which com- 
menced cannonading the Russian lines at the same time as the 
Turks poured volley after volley into it, at too short a distance to 
be ingffectual. The attack was thus repulsed, and the enemy 
retreated in disorder. Another storming party rushed on, but 
both its flanks were turned and charged, by infantry on one side, 
and by cavalry on the other. The Russians were thus completely 
routed, and 500 of them at least, between killed and wounded, 
remained on the field. The Turks had 90 killed, of whom seven 
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were Officers, and 270 wounded, ten of them being officers. If 
Omer Pasha had had cavalry for pursuit, a much greater loss 
would have been suffered by the Russians. 

When one of his generals said to Napoleon I., that he hored 
Providence would favour them in the battle about to be fought, 
the Petit Caporal replied that he had always found Providence 
favouring big battalions. If he had been in the Crimean War, he 
would not have made that remark, for, with the exception of this 
battle of Eupatoria, in which the Turks had the advantage of 
numerical superiority, every engagement was disastrous to the 
Russians in the open country, notwithstanding their greater 
numbers. The reason of this seems to be that they did not 
understand how to use their artillery. Masses of infantry were 
pushed forward by them to certain slaughter by their enemy’s 
grapeshot, while nocannonading on their own part prepared the way 
for the bayonet. Their troops went into action in one body, without 
any previous attack by detachments to bring out their enemy’s 
weak points, and they did not support their line by sufficient 
reserves, so that every check became a defeat. The larger, a 
force is, the more complicated must its movements be, and each 
of its component parts requires freedom to move according to its 
nature, but Russian divisions were not so moved, and their ma- 
neuyres were therefore generally ill-adapted to the respective 
efficiency of their different branches. They had no mutually 
strengthening co-operation. Skirmishers did not open the way 
for them to advance. Batteries did not throw the enemy into 
disorder for infantry to charge. Cavalry did not stand ready to 
pursue when the adverse line should break, or to cover the retreat 
of their own line if it were repulsed. They had not any reciprocal 
action between the bodies of men engaged, nor personal initiative 
of divisional commanders. The whole force had simply to obey 
in a mass the directions given by the Commander-in-Chief, and 
trust to weight of numbers. 

The Russian soldier is not a coward. He will go into the 
most destructive fire when he is ordered to advance, but his 
officer knows little about the time to make him go forward or 
stand. His military science is still what it was when Charles XII. 
of Sweden taught him its elements by fighting with him until the 
scholar beat the teacher at the battle of Pultava. The Emperor 
Nicholas tried to improve his army by enrolling serfs in it, but 
the exchange, from a mild form of slavery under a master who 
was sometimes a benevolent one, to a fierce and frequently a 
brutal discipline in the ranks under ignorant and corrupt officers, 
made the military servitude more unpopular than the civil. Priva- 
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tions and dangers had to be endured in it, and for the slightest 
fault there was severe flogging. Peasants fled to the forests when 
recruiting parties appeared. Fingers were cut off, and eyes put 
out, to avoid enlistment. For each soldier in Russia, it is 
calculated that three able-bodied cultivators are lost to the 
country. 

Of such troops as these Russia was computed officially to 
possess at the time of the Crimean War 1,146,272; the internal 
service of the country required 693,576, and 452,696 therefore 
remained for fighting purposes. In this vast force there reigns a 
system of almost universal peculation, its administration is radi- 
cally vicious, and is pervaded by a spirit of shameless corruption. 
The Czar himself has borne witness to the fact. Three years 
ago an Imperial Ukase condemned to dismissal from the Army, 
for embezzlement, five general officers occupying responsible 
positions in different parts of the Empire. The hospitals in the 
Crimea offered, during the war, a field for breaches of trust, which 
were much talked of, though not with any great degree of 
surprise, as this was not a new feature of Russian military usages. 
Under Marshal Diebitsh, regiments drew rations and drugs for 
2400 men, while their effective strength, on their return from the 
invasion of Turkey, was not more than 400. 

The Russian officers are often refined and courteous in manner, 
sometimes fond of a joke. On one occasion, Monsieur de Bazan- 
court, who had been sent by the French Government to write a 
history of the campaign, came to one of the armistices from 
curiosity to see how they were conducted. He wore the uniform 
of an officer of the National Guard. While the staff-officers were 
conferring on the subject which had brought them together, 
it was remarked that the French historian was drawing on a 
portfolio. A threat of breaking the truce was uttered by the 
senior Russian officer at this violation of the rules of armistices, 
which do not allow the sketching of positions during them. It 
was explained to Monsieur de Bazancourt, who presented his 
portfolio with a smile to the Russian officers, and they burst out 
laughing when the dreaded sketches of positions were found to be 
caricatures of themselves. They took it most good-naturedly, 
and in a perfectly gentlemanly way. 

That they have chivalrous feelings, too, was seen in another 
incident. An orderly officer of General Bosquet lost his way in 
the night, on his return from carrying an order to another 
division. He was met by a strong Russian patrol. When 
galloping away he was fired at, and, his horse being killed by 
one of the shots, he was made prisoner. The Russian officer 
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asked him in French why he looked so cast down by it, and he 
said that his General would be vexed by not knowing of the 
delivery of his order. His captor offered to let him go to the 
French camp, if he would promise to return. The young French 
Regulus gave his word of honour, and kept it. 

In proportion as the firearms of other armies have been 
improved, and tactical instruction has been given to their 
officers, their superior rapidity and precision of firing and ability 
in manceuvring have raised them above the brute force of the 
Russians, who gain battles only by the weight of masses. They 
defeated Napoleon I. when he advanced too far from his base of 
operations in a country covered with snow, and even now they 
show the same tendency to make their enemy exhaust his 
resources before attacking him in their dull, heavy way of rolling 
over him, and crushing him by the impact of their gross bulk. 
After losing the battle of Inkerman, the Emperor Nicholas said 
that General December would rid him of the Allied invaders, and 
that, in the event of that great Russian commander failing to do 
so, Marshal January would certainly succeed in conquering them. 
‘The private soldiers are made to drink their Imperial master’s 
health before going into action, and they also receive the 
encouraging influence of spiritual exhortations, accompanied by 
ecclesiastical blessings, which are extended even to the cavalry 
horses, standing in a row to receive the priestly benedictions. 
‘The Russians were thus stimulated on the eve of the battle of 
Inkerman, in which they were nevertheless ignominiously beaten. 
The English soldier has to be taken care of, if he is expected to 
fight his best, and a General was not much mistaken when he 
said that beefsteaks and beer went half-way towards an English 
victory. At Inkerman, however, our troops fought without 
having had breakfast, and no greater bravery and vigour were 
ever displayed in any engagement. It was those splendid 
qualities that won the battle, assisted by a Russian blunder. 
General Dannenberg’s plan of attack was admirable in all respects 
but one; he made his columns advance in narrow gorges, which 
prevented their deploying before they reached the table-land, and 
thus deprived them: of the advantage of their superiority in 
numbers at the commencement of the action, when the dense 


fog would have concealed their approach on the open slopes 
of the hill. 
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XXIII. 


ASSAULT OF THE MALAKOFF AND THE GREAT REDAN. 


GENERAL Pexissrer committed an egregious blunder in thearrange- 
ments which he made for the storming of the second line of 
defences. He substituted the newly-arrived commander of the 
Imperial Guards, General Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angely, for 
the thoroughly-experienced General Bosquet, in the command of 
the attack. The French Guardsman may have been an able 
General, but he knew nothing of the ground, nor of the Russian 
way of fighting, The Commander-in-Chief seemed to feel that it 
might prove a mistake, for he gave the French leader three days 
to study the position, and recommended him to follow the 
suggestions of his predecessor. The latter had been transferred 
to the command of the army of the Tchernaya, which was merely 
a corps of observation without having any active part to play. 
The soldiers did not relish the change. They had an unbounded 
confidence in their former chief, while his successor was an utter 
stranger to them. It was whispered in the French camp that 
this was not a voluntary act of General Pelissier, who was too old 
a campaigner to be ignorant of the advantages of maintaining in 
the ranks of an attacking force the utmost possible reliance on 
their commanding officer, and of their being led to the assault by 
a general possessing local knowledge. The responsibility for the 
error was universally assigned to the Emperor Napoleon, who 
persisted in meddling without being competent to form an 
opinion, and in putting forward his personal supporters without 
having any regard to their eligibility. 

The entire French divisions of Generals Mayran, Brunet and 
D’Autemarre were to attack the Malakoff and the Small Redan 
simultaneously in three columns. Three English columns of 
only 400 men each, under the command of Sir George Brown, 
had to advance on the Great Redan, but their attack was not to 
be delivered until the French force should be in the Malakoff, as 
agreed between the two Commanders-in-Chief. The Russians had 
twelve battalions in the Malakoff, and eight in the Small Redan, 
while there were nine in the Great Redan, and eight in the suburb 
of Karabelnaya to act as a reserve; the whole being under the 
personal command of General Osten Sacken, the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief. 

A heavy bombardment was kept up for three days by the siege 
artillery of the Allies, assisted by the fire of six English and 
three French men-of-war, which approached the town for the 
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purpose. The best effect produced was that of the broadsides 
fired by the Princess Royal, commanded by Lord Clarence Paget, 
as that line-of-battle ship alone was able to get near enough to 
make her cannonade destructive. The Allied navies received a 
severe blow in the suicide of the Russian Navy, which prevented 
their taking a more glorious part in the siege operations, as they 
might otherwise have forced an entrance into the harbour of 
Sebastopol, and bombarded in reverse the forts which the armies 
were attacking in front. 

On this occasion, their fire was rendered ineffectual by the 
distance at which they were obliged to remain outside the line of 
sunken Russian ships, while they were exposed to a withering 
cannonade from the forts. Lord Lyons, standing on the quarter- 
deck of his flag-ship, the Agamemnon, saw a shell strike down his 
son, Captain Lyons, on the deck of the Miranda, which was 
moored alongside. He told his flag-captain to take the command 
for a few minutes, and walked slowly into his cabin with his hand 
over his eyes, returning after a short time to resume his duties as 
if nothing had happened. The gallant and able young officer, 
whose conduct when in command of the Light Squadron in the 
Sea of Azov had recently marked him as a future naval com- 
mander of the greatest distinction, died of his wound before reach- 
ing the hospital at Therapia, whither his father had sent him. 

General Mayran mistook a shell with a lighted fuse for the 
concerted signal, and rushed forward with his column against the 
Small Redan at three o’clock in the morning. Furious discharges 
of grapeshot met this storming party at the brink of the ditch. 
The general was wounded in the arm, but led his men over the 
rampart by scaling ladders till another shell struck him, when he 
fell insensible. General de Failly took the command, and got 
the division back to a hollow, where it remained under cover, 
waiting for the reserves, which he ordered up. They arrived, 
and he dashed on with them twice to the assault, but he was 
repulsed with great loss. Only two field officers remained 
unhurt in the division, which retreated, carrying with it General 
Maynard in a hopeless state. 

General Pelissier came on the ground, and found his right 
column defeated before he knew that it had been engaged, as 
even then he had not yet given the signal for the attack. General 
Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angely had already appeared, having 
heard the firing, and believed that it arose from a Russian sortie, 
but he took no step to retrieve the fortune of the day, answering 
to the remarks of his Staff that the Commander-in-Chief was 
coming, and would give his orders. General Bosquet would not 
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have waited, and would have brought up the other two columns 
at once in support of the one repulsed. General Pelissier lost no 
time in doing so, but it was too late. All the movements were 
untimely. One column advanced before its time, and another 
supported it after its time. They were pushed on to escalade 
when it was evident that an assault would be hurled back, and 
the storming party thrown into the ditch. Not a shot was fired 
against the assailants, but bayonets were brandished to their 
breasts, and rifles whirled over their heads, to come down upon 
them with deadly blows, each Russian striking dead the 
Frenchman before him. General Brunet was killed, and about 
one half of the whole French force was either killed or wounded. 

The column of General D’Autemarre moved out on seeing the 
signal given for the attack by order of General Pelissier. It 
advanced on the battery situated between the Malakoff and the 
Great Redan. The scaling ladders were placed under a cross 
fire from those two Russian positions. The French soldiers 
mounted to the assault, cleared the parapet, and fell on the 
garrison with the bayonet. After a severe, but short, struggle, 
the Russians ran. They were hotly pursued, even into the streets 
of the Karabelnaya suburb, where some of the French, under the 
command of Colonel Manéque, entered the houses at the 
foot of the Malakoff hill, and fired from the windows on the 
retreating enemy. 

Seeing this success of the French, Lord Raglan, who occupied 
a good point of observation, supposed that they had obtained 
complete possession of the Malakoff, and, according to the 
agreement which he had entered into with General Pelissier, he 
ordered the attack of the Great Redan. The Rifles and the 33rd 
Regiment rushed up the grassy acclivity leading from the Quarry 
outwork to the main fort. There was a stockade of felled trees 
before it, and Admiral Panfilof, who was in command of the 
force covered by it, showered grapeshot on them so thickly that 
they were ordered to lie down, and fire only on the embrasures. 
The English reserves were summoned to their assistance. 
Colonel Yea did what he could to bring the 7th Fusiliers together 
for a heavy attack, but they were divided into small parties by 
the torrent of iron directed on them, and could not rally. Not 
many moments passed before my poor friend’s career was closed 
by a round shot, which struck him dead as he raised his sword 
high above his head, and shouted with his deep bass voice to his 
brave Fusiliers to form and follow him. Colonel Shadforth, of 
the 57th Regiment, was also killed, when cheering his men on to 
the support of the storming party. One third of the column of 
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four hundred were down, but the remainder succeeded in following 
their general, Sir John Campbell, to the stockade, where he too 
fell to rise no more. Colonel Cobbe, of the 4th Regiment, was 
also mortally wounded there. In spite of these losses, the 
reserves went at the Great Redan with a splendid dash. Tearing 
down the palisades, they entered the fort, but an overpowering 
charge soon drove them out at the point of the bayonet. A third 
attack was delivered also in vain. This storming party sprang 
into the ditch. Shells, grenades, and rifle bullets were poured 
upon it from the ramparts. The whole fort seemed girded with 
fire, and the carnage was frightful. Shouts of triumph from 
above were responded to by yells of defiance from below. Officers 
cheered, and were cut down. Their men passed madly on, and 
soon redcoats appeared on the parapets. Man to man they 
fought with the grey-cloaked defenders. No cry for quarter 
was heard in the death-struggle. At last the few surviving 
English reeled back over their dead and dying comrades. 
Crowds of fresh Russian troops trod them under foot. Not 
many succeeded in climbing over the parapet into the ditch, 
there to die of their wounds. The attack had been a complete 
failure, on account of the capital defect of all English military 
enterprises, too small a force. 

My old brother-officer, General Eyre, had meanwhile advanced 
with his brigade to the Cemetery, and established it in the 
neighbouring gardens. If the assault of the Great Redan had 
been successful, this brigade might have effected a junction with 
the attacking column by climbing the rocks of the ravine 
containing the Woronzof Road, and it could then have supported 
the French troops under Colonel Manéque in the Karabelnaya 
suburb. But General Eyre was not aware of either movement, 
and Colonel Manéque did not know of the English brigade having 
penetrated so far. The French tried a last effort, but fresh 
reinforcements arrived for the Russians, and a defeat became 
inevitable. General Niol came up, in the hope of saving the day, 
and received a ball in the side at the same time as Colonel 
Manéque was struck by two shots. They both survived, but were 
unable to take any part in the direction of the retreat. One 
French regiment was led out of action by a lieutenant, all its 
officers of higher rank having been killed or wounded. General 
Eyre’s brigade had also many casualties, chiefly through the 
Russian batteries opening fire on the walls by which it was 
covered, and sending broken stones flying about. He was himself 
struck on the head by one of these, but not dangerously. He was 
taken into a house to have his wound looked to by the surgeon, 
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and he soon mounted his charger again to march his men back to 
the English lines. 

The number of English killed on that day was 261, of whom 
22 were officers, and that of their wounded was 1286, among 
them being 76 officers. The French loss consisted of 1544 
soldiers and 54 officers killed, and 1640 soldiers and 6 
officers wounded. The Russians had 797 men killed, 16 of whom 
were officers, and 3189 men wounded, 47 of these being officers. 
The greatest disaster suffered by them was a wound received by 
their very able chief engineer officer, General Todleben, on the 
Malakoff, a splinter of a shell having struck him on the calf of 
the leg. Fortunately it was not a very serious wound, though 
it incapacitated him from active service for a time. On the whole, 
the Russians could not complain of the general result of their 
day’s fighting. The defence had been triumphant. Their 
enemy on land had found breached earthworks speedily repaired, 
and at sea had learnt that stone forts are stronger than wooden 
ships. 


XXIV. 
THE DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN. 


GENERAL PEtissiER severely felt the open criticism passed upon 
him after so disastrous an attempt. The principal censure cast at 
him was for his reckless sacrifice of life, which contrasted dis- 
advantageously with the extreme care taken by General Canrobert, 
who exposed his troops only when there was an almost certain 
prospect of success without many casualties. He persevered, 
however, in the resolution to reduce Sebastopol laboriously by 
repeated attacks. He was also blamed for choosing the anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo to effect a joint assault by two armies 
which had fought against each other on that day, forty years 
previously. Notwithstanding that long duration of peace between 
them, there were still memories connected with it, of glory for the 
English and of humiliation for the French, while the very 
individual now in command of the former actually played a 
prominent part against the latter in that great battle. But this 
reproach was unfounded, for the 15th, not the 18th, of June was 
the day selected, as being the festival of St. Napoleon, and it was 
thought that the fall of Sebastopol would be a nice little 
gratulatory gift to the Emperor. The bombardment accordingly 
commenced on that day, but it proved that the assault could not 
be attempted till after three days of cannonading, and, when it 
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was delivered, the fall was unhappily that of many French 
soldiers, and not of Sebastopol. 

Lord Raglan returned, silent and anxious, to his camp when 
the troops retired after the repulse of their attack. A few days 
later, his able adjutant-general and attached friend, General 
Estcourt, died of cholera. This was a second blow, and a very 
severe one, to the Commander-in-Chief. In one month, 5700 
cases occurred in the Allied camps, and of these only 2000 
recovered from the epidemic. Sir George Brown was one of 
those attacked by it, but he was put on board ship in time, and 
had shaken it off before reaching England. Lord Raglan had 
borne up with astonishing fortitude against the hardships and 
troubles of his position hitherto, and the failure of the assault on the 
Great Redan, so clesely followed by the death of General Estcourt, 
was more than he could regard with his accustomed stoicism. 
He said that these last drops in his cup of sorrow would make it 
overflow, and his constant companion was no longer there to 
combat his despondency, which must have rendered him unusually 
susceptible of infection. He took the fatal malady, and died 
within a week, in spite of all the careful and skilful medical 
assistance which was devoted to his case. 

The grief of the army under his command was intense. No 
general had ever been more popular with his troops. To the 
honour of the Russian Commander-in-Chief, be it recorded that not 
a single shot was fired by the batteries of Sebastopol while his 
remains were being conveyed in great pomp to Kamiesch, for 
embarkation in the despatch steamer Caradoc for England. So 
far as I am aware, this remarkable circumstance has not been 
duly noticed. On the spot some strange remarks were made. 
It was all very well to applaud the nice feeling which deterred 
the Russians from continuing their fire as the coffin of the 
English Commander-in-Chief was being followed by the most 
distinguished officers of the Allied armies, but it was quite another 
thing to praise them up to the skies on political grounds, and to 
argue that Sir Hamilton Seymour should have been instructed 
to accept the overtures made to him before the war by the 
Emperor Nicholas. A Russian alliance, it was contended, would 
have proved more favourable to British and French interests than 
a struggle to bolster up the tottering integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. Egypt would have been given to England, and a most 
valuable possession would thus have been gratuitously acquired. 
The thousands of lives sacrificed, with the millions of money 
spent, to invade the Crimea, would have been spared. But 
principles are more important than interests; and it is well for 
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the Allies that those pseudo-diplomatists were at the head of 
their brigades and regiments, which they could command most 
gallantly, while genuine statesmen were at their Embassies at 
Constantinople, to give a higher tone to their policy. In so far 
as England is concerned, I can confidently aver, after the 
opportunities I have had of judging his character, that Lord 
Stratford was not the man to induce her to accept a bribe in 
serving her interests at the expense of her principles. But no one 
mourned more sincerely over the death of Lord Raglan than he 
did. A close friendship had been matured between them by their 
common high-mindedness and mutual confidence. He told me 
afterwards that he looked upon the loss of such a Commander- 
in-Chief as a very unfortunate circumstance for the success of 
the war. 

Lord Raglan was much liked by the French troops as well 
as by the English. He had always shown them kindness in the 
camp, and expressed admiration for them in the field. On Christ- 
mas Eve he spent a considerable sum of money in little comforts 
for the sick and wounded of both armies, and the English soldiers 
talked of those gifts as having come from Old Father Christmas. 
The French soldiers, though not understanding the allusion to 
an immemorial practice in England, used the same name for 
Lord Raglan, without having any facetious intention in it. Thus, 
an orderly, who had been sent with a letter from the French to 
the English headquarters, just when the Commander-in-Chief 
expired, brought back the sad intelligence, which rapidly spread 
over the French camp. 

“ Le pauvre vieux Pere Crees Mass a cassé sa pipe!” was heard 
on all sides passing from group to group of French soldiers. 

His praises were sounded along the dreary road to the sea, as 
with one voice, by the troops of the four armies, English, French, 
Sardinian, and Turkish, lining it in his honour. They talked 
of his steady eye surveying the vicissitudes of a fierce conflict, 
ever ready to support the overmatched defence, and cheer on the 
successful attack. They had seen him at Inkerman, calmly 
driving back thousands of fresh assailants with hundreds of sick 
and starving defenders; dispelling any token of dissatisfaction 
that might show itself in their harassed ranks, by one glance of 
kindly composure ; and binding every heart in gratitude to him 
by his cordial commiseration of their sufferings, in the visits which 
he made to the ambulances. They now saw him lying dead on a 
gun-carriage, and lost to them; himself a victim to disease, 
hardship, and secret vexation. His resolute fidelity to the trust 
reposed in him would henceforth fail to sustain them in the 
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difficulties and dangers still besetting them. Deep and sincere 
must needs be their grief for the loss of such a friend and com- 
mander. 

Sir George Brown having gone home, the next in seniority of 
the general officers with the English army in the Crimea was 
Sir James Simpson, who had recently been sent out from England 
to act as Chief of the Staff. He now succeeded to the Com- 
mand-in-Chief. Being considered an excellent officer, quiet 
and unassuming, remarkable for good sense rather than for 
brilliancy, and extremely modest and cautious, his appointment 
was hailed with universal applause. At first he declined the 
distinction and responsibility of the supreme command, but as the 
Government explained to him that it was desirable to bring the 
siege of Sebastopol to as speedy a conclusion as possible, without 
disturbing the harmony existing with the French Command-in- 
Chief by naming a new general to succeed Lord Raglan, he at 
once consented to do all that was in his power to realise that 
purpose. That promise he faithfully fulfilled, for he always 
strengthened the hand of General Pelissier in decisive opera- 
tions, though he never yielded on any point which might affect 
the dignity of his country.. Force and cohesion are rare 
in combined military enterprises, but they were preserved before 


Sebastopol, and this result was in a great measure produced 
by the praiseworthy efforts of Sir James Simpson. 


XXYV. 
TRAKTIR. 


GeEneERAL Petissier soon repaired the error which he had com- 
mitted in transferring General Bosquet to the command of the 
force stationed in the valley of the Tchernaya, and’placing a general 
of less local experience at the head of that which was engaged 
in the siege operations. The former officer was again entrusted 
with the important duty of directing the French attack, and 
General Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angely took the command of the 
reserves, formed chiefly by his own troops of the Imperial Guard. 
General Bosquet was succeeded by General Herbillon as com- 
manding officer of the army of observation on the left bank of 
the river Tchernaya, where the Sardinian contingent was also 
encamped; while the Turkish army extended its line along the 
valley of Varnutka, the headquarters of its Commander-in-Chief, 


Omer Pasha, being at Baidar, which was called the Garden of 
Eden of the Crimea. 
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After the defeat sustained by the Allies on the 18th of June, 
the Emperor of Russia supposed that the siege of Sabastopol 
would soon be raised, and that nothing more was required for that 
result than the reinforcement of the garrison, to enable it success- 
fully to assail the besieging force. He therefore wrote to Prince 
Gortshakof that his command would at once be sufficiently 
strengthened for that purpose, hoping then to see him “ nettoyer 
le sol de l’Empire de la présence de ses ennemis.” The Allies 
continued, however, to open approaches towards the Malakoff, 
notwithstanding the losses which they had suffered by the Russian 
fire and by cholera. 

At an earlier period of the year, it had been proposed by the 
two Commanders-in-Chief to take steps to meet any possible 
Russian movement against their right flank, but a severe snow- 
storm had prevented their being carried into effect. General 
Bosquet was at that time ordered to march with ten thousand 
French troops at midnight, and all the men of the English army 
who were then able to bear arms were got ready to co-operate 
with them. When descending from the heights, they were 
exposed to a piercing north wind, which was followed by a heavy 
fall of snow. All traces of the road were lost, and the darkness 
became impenetrable. A halt was necessary. The men got 
sleepy, and, if allowed to lie down, they might have passed from 
sleep to death, so intense was the cold. General Bosquet tried to 
countermarch, but it was impossible to keep in the track. He 
resolved on marching the whole force at double time in a circle 
till daybreak, leading it himself on foot, with all the mounted 
officers dragging their benumbed chargers after them. He thus 
reached his camp in the morning, with every one of his soldiers, 
who would have been found lying dead under a winding-sheet of 
deep snow, if they had not been under the command of such a 
general. The English troops had marched later, and had not 
gone so far; knowing the ground better too, as it was near their 
own lines, they had little difficulty in returning to their camp 
before the storm had reached its height. 

Prince Gortshakof, on receiving the reinforcements announced, 
formed a plan of attack which was found on the body of General 
Read after the battle. It consisted in a movement against the 
French position in the Tchernaya Valley; after which the 
English, Sardinian, and Turkish lines, leading in the direction 
of Baidar, were to be driven back by an overwhelming superiority 
of numbers; and finally the storming of Balaclava and the 
heights before Sebastopol, as far as Kamiesch, would be rendered 
easy by a simultaneous sortie of its garrison. This plan had 
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already became known to General Simpson, partly through spies, 
and partly through deserters, who had stated that another battle 
of Inkerman would soon be fought with better success than the 
previous one, as a much greater force was being prepared for it 
at the Mackenzie Farm. He immediately ‘communicated this 
information to General Pelissier, with additional particulars 
which he had ascertained, regarding pontoons fitted out by the 
Russians for the passage of the river Tchernaya, fifty-four 
for infantry, and ten larger for cavalry and artillery. 

On a fine afternoon, a French officer in command of an outpost 
saw the glitter of bayonets in the sunshine, moving along between 
the crests of the heights near the Mackenzie Farm, and evidently 
seeking concealment behind them till they should reach the right 
bank of the river. When they arrived there, they were halted in 
front of the French position. This proved to be General Lipran- 
di’s division marching down to the point of attack, and, strange 
to say, with fixed bayonets, although he was trying to mask his 
movement. General Read next advanced in the night with the 
main body of the Russian force to the bridge of Traktir. There 
was a thick fog on the following morning. Rockets were sent 
up from the right bank, and four guns were discharged in 
rapid succession. They were the signal to open fire. Three 
Russian batteries of artillery commenced the action. Then 
twelve battalions charged bayonets. Two Sardinian companies 
of the line and one of Bersaglieri, or Rifles, received this 
formidable onslaught behind their breastworks, and they main- 
tained their position by incessant firing for nearly an hour. 
General della Marmora came up with strong supports. Six 
Turkish battalions were also led to the rescue by Sefer Pasha, a 
Pole in the Sultan’s army, whose real name was Count Coshielsky. 
The three devoted Sardinian companies thus had their retreat 
well covered. The Russian artillery then commenced a duel with 
the Sardinian artillery, which was effectively assisted by Captain 
Mowbray’s English battery of 32-pounders. The assailants 
got the worst of it. General Read moved his whole force forward, 
crossed the river by its pontoon bridges, and attacked the French 
line. The Zouaves rushed out to open fire on them. In their 
ranks was seen a young Catholic chaplain, trudging through the 
dust most lustily to be with mortally-wounded soldiers in their 
last moments, like the worthy Abbé Parabére at the battle of 
the Alma, who, having had his horse shot under him, got on one 
of the gun-carriages, and finally was perceived astride on the gun 
itself with his back to the horses, as it went into action at the 
gallop. 
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The fog rose at last, and the respective positions of the forces © 
engaged became evident. A young French lieutenant of artillery 
named Borély had been left by Captain Vautré with the guns of 
his battery and eight of his horses unharnessed, while he went 
with most of his men to look for the remainder of them which 
had strayed in the fog. Understanding the inadequacy of the 
defence when he could see it, Lieutenant Borély and three 
gunners still with him yoked the horses to two of the guns, 
jumped on their backs, and galloped to a position commanding 
the bridge of Traktir. There he loaded with grape, and com- 
menced firing. He cleared the space in front of it, which was 
held by the enemy. A way was thus opened for the Zouaves to 
execute a most brilliant charge. The Russians were thrown 
back on the river. General de Failly seized the favourable 
moment with his brigade, and, changing front, attacked the other 
flank of the enemy. Facing first one way, and then the other, 
the Russian column fell into disorder, and could not recover its 
formation, while the French artillery batteries of Des Essarts, 
Sailly, and Vautré riddled it fearfully. General de Failly rode 
up to the artillery, and publicly thanked its officers, especially 
Lieutenant Borély, for their splendid conduct, which had enabled 
him to strike the final blow. The Cross of the Legion of Honour 
was conferred on the young lieutenant. 

At sight of this disaster, General Read galloped over the 
bridge, and the 95th French Regiment of the line rushed forward 
to cutoff his retreat. A fierce conflict took place with the bayonet. 
General Read and his chief of the staff, General Viemarn, were 
both killed in the mélée. Six mortal hours had the fight lasted, and 
it was nearly over, when the appearance of General Simpson with 
the brigade of English Guards, and General della Marmora with a 
fresh Sardinian division, while our 12th Lancers and a regiment of 
Sardinian cavalry came up to charge if required, completely dis- 
heartened the enemy, who at once retreated along his whole line. 

General Cler, promoted for his valour in the affair of the Sapun 
Redoubt, but still commanding his Zouaves, again distinguished 
himself in this battle. In their crushing charge, he advanced too 
far, and would have been killed or taken prisoner, if there had 
been any rally by the Russians. His men made a desperate 
plunge into the enemy’s ranks, and brought him back in triumph. 
One of their buglers was then ordered by General Cler to sound 
the retreat. At the moment when he put his bugle to his mouth, 
a round shot broke his right arm. With his left hand he quickly 
picked up his instrument, which had fallen, and sounded the retreat. 

“Well done, my brave boy!” said General Cler. 
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“ Ah, General,” replied the bugler, “is it not lucky that it 
was not the violin which I had to play ?” 

At the attack of the Sapun Redoubt, when he could not keep 
back his Zouaves, he had called out to them: 

“ My children, if you will not be good, I shall never again lead 
you into action.” 

He praised them after the battle of Traktir for charging to 
bring him out of the crowd of enemies. 

“My General,” answered one of them, “if you will not be good, 
we shall never again follow you into action.” 

He laughed heartily at this retort to his threat on a previous 
occasion. Those terms existing between French commanding 
officers and their men seemed strange to British officers, but 
their respective duties were not the worse fulfilled on that account. 

The whole force which had attacked the Allies was finally 
formed on the opposite side of the Tchernaya Valley, with its right 
flank resting on the heights to the north of Inkerman, where its 
cavalry was placed, and its left flank covered by the Zigzag 
Mount, on which strong batteries of its artillery were posted. 
The line was formed by battalions, alternately deployed and in 
columns, according to the historical Russian formation of the 
battle of Eylau, which indicated the anticipation of an attack ; but 
General Pelissier, whose thoughts were engrossed by the hope 
of soon taking Sebastopol by storm, had renounced all idea of 
renewing the action on the Tchernaya, and the Allied troops were 
all withdrawn to their former positions. General Gortshakof then 
marched his army buck to the heights near the Mackenzie Farm. 

The number of men killed in this battle was 183 French, of 
whom 19 were officers, and 25 Sardinians, of whom 4 were officers. 
The wounded were 1215 French, 53 of them being officers, and 
172 Sardinians, 18 of them being officers. The Russians lost 
3329 killed and 1664 wounded. 

This victory was more fertile in useful results than any one of 
the other three which had been gained in the open country by 
the Allies. It was won with ease, and it left an impression of 
hopelessness for the future on the minds of the Russians. The 
answer to my letter giving Lord Stratford an account of the 
battle was full of exultation over the fine conduct of the Sardinian 
force engaged, which he regarded with a sort of paternal affection, 
from its having been attached to our army in the Crimea through 
his own exertions. He wrote that he was also much impressed 
by a remark of mine, that the battle of Traktir would have a 
most salutary effect on the future course of the war, in which he 
took so deep an interest. 





Katty the Flash. 


“DolIsee Life? is it? Well,” hesitatingly, “I might say I do. 
Yes. A good few sorts and conditions of people come under my 
ken here.” 

“Tt must be awfully interesting, Mrs. Smith, to one who has an 
eye for character as you have.” 

“Character!” echoed the prison matron. “In one sense of 
that word it is a microscope—bless your soul—and not an eye I 
shall have. It’s very little of that sort of character is to be found 
in ‘The Grange.’ Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, me,” she sighed, 
pulling a huge grey stocking out of her pocket, “I fairly tell 
you I am never but pulled between laughing and crying with 
them.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Smith, the matron of prison, which 
is situated on the north side of Dublin, a tall, handsome woman 
between forty and fifty years of age. The habit of command was 
distinctly to be read in her comely, benevolent face, and her large 
grey eyes expressed in almost equal proportions a keen sense of 
humour and a quick sympathy. The fine classic shape of her head 
with its masses of grizzled hair was not altogether concealed by 
her cap; and a close-fitting black dress, with snowy collar and 
cuffs, gave her a quasi-clerical look. The eyes were perfectly 
wonderful : one would pick out Mrs. Smith’s face among thousands 
for the eyes alone, and the extraordinary power with which they 
seemed to be endowed. She had been matron for a long time of 
the —— prison, and was devoted to her work. It was currently 
said and believed that she hada special gift in the way of sub- 
duing and managing the most violent and abandoned of the 
habitués of “The Grange,” as the prison was nicknamed by them. 
That she had a deep and thorough knowledge of human nature, 
amounting almost to divination, was universally conceded. She 
was a widow and childless, and had held her present position for 
upwards of eighteen years, from choice rather than necessity, as 
she possessed a small competence of her own. 

“They are extremely witty and amusing, I know,” remarked 
the visitor. ‘I very often read the police reports.” 

“The police reports!” said Mrs. Smith, raising her large eyes 
from the knitting needles which her skilled fingers were making 
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to click rapidly. “Ah, my dear! They are nothing in com- 
parison with the people themselves! What reporter could de- 
scribe their faces, and the humours of them? I would not give 
a half-hour of them, as I see and hear them in this place, for a 
barrowful of reports. Tell me, did I see you since young Katty 
died? It’s a couple of months since.” 

“No, you did not. I never heard of young Katty? What 
about her, Mrs. Smith ? ” 

“TI wonder ifI have time to tell you before the suppers?” 
questioned the matron, glancing at the clock on her sitting-room 
chimneypiece. “Oh, yes, plenty. Well, let me see, it was 
either in the end of March or the early days of April that one 
Monday I was down as usual to the front to meet Black Maria, as 
they call the prison van. I was speculating to myself how many 
old acquaintances it would bring in. They are what I like best, 
are old friends, especially when they arrive by way of the Black 
Maria. I am not at all fond of seeing fresh faces, least of all 
young ones, coming here by that conveyance.” 

“T suppose you do meet the same people over and over again?” 

“Just wait till I tell you. It was the bitterest east wind 
blowing I ever felt in all my life, and the miserable dozen of 
wretches that got out of the van seemed to be pierced to their 
very hearts with it. And when I tell you that every one of them 
were old acquaintances—for that matter, the two Katties were 
sent in for their hundred and fiftieth time—you may imagine we 
weren't very shy with one another. You may well wonder. Old 
Katty and young Katty—for they were mother and daughter, 
and it would have been hard to tell which of them was the biggest 
drunkard or had the worst tongue—were up for the hundred and 
fiftieth time for the same offence.” 

“ What was that, pray?” 

“Drunk and disorderly, profane language, and beating the 
police,” answered the matron, quoting the charge sheet. “It’s 
generally all of it, sometimes only drunk and disorderly ; but 
they hardly ever ‘ go quietly.’ The young one! let me see. The 
doctor said, the day she died, she was not above four-and-twenty ; 
every bit as bad as the mother, regular Dublin ones! born in the 
Coombe, and I am told, though I can’t say it’s true, that neither 
of them ever crossed the river Liffey in her life. I don’t think 
you could find people like them anywhere else in the world. 
They live, wet or fine, from morning to night in the streets, crouch 
in some archway or entry; or maybe in a night refuge at night— 
according to the season of the year. Perhaps a friend gives them 
shelter in a room—that is to say, their own length on the floor.” 
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“ But food! They earn nothing, how do they eat?” 

“Oh! they do—you mistake—these are basket women, and 
perfectly respectable women too. Don’t mistake me for a moment, 
they are women of good character. They hawk oranges or any- 
thing that chances to be in season, and that gives them an excuse 
for stopping people in the street or knocking at hall doors. They 
live in reality by black-mail. They terrify the servants by their 
awful language and threats of violence—and as they are noto- 
riously witty, plenty of people toss them coppers for their smart 
answers. A witty tongue is a fortune in this country. People 
will forgive anything for a well-turned answer. Then—to go 
back to the two Katties—food was of small consequence to them. 
Drink was what they lived on—whisky and porter were the staple 
of their diet. And on this occasion that I speak of, it was, as I 
told you, the hundred and fiftieth time they were convicted. 
Well, there they were, after being locked up since Saturday night 
—cold and shivering and sober, but as gay as larks notwithstand- 
ing. Young Katty was coughing frightfully, worse than ever I 
heard her before. She could hardly speak for it. Poor thing! 
The mother had a basket with a bunch of dead rhubarb in it, and 
some other thing, watercress, I think, but one could hardly tell 
what, it was so withered. She dashed up to me the moment she 
saw me. 

“*Ma’am, Mrs. Smit, rale glad I am to see ye so well ’—with a 
grin as if she were delighted. 

“«That’s more than I am to see you, Katty,’ replied I very stiffly. 
I never could endure that old woman. ‘ Your daughter's cough is 
very bad, I see.’ 

“* Ay, isn’t she wretched, ma’am? Hor’ble, so it is.’ Then 
without even changing her tone of voice—‘ Mrs. Smit, ma’am, buy 
the taste o’ rhuba’b fro’ me, ma’am, will you, ma’am? An’ luck 
at here, ma’am: she’—indicating her daughter by a backward 
twist of her head—‘ hasn't two rags on her, ma’am ; throw her an 
owld skirt or a pedecoat against we be goin’ out this day four 
weeks, ma'am. D’ye hear that,’ she yelled all of a sudden to the 
gateman, ‘ bloody bones wid the kays there, this day four weeks 
I'll be shut ov you.’ 

“«Whist, ye owld carrion, shut yer head this minit!’ Young 
Katty said this coughing between nearly every word. 

“* Buy the bit o’ watergrass, too, Mrs. Smit, ma’am,’ went on 
the incorrigible old woman, not taking the slightest notice of her 
daughter’s correction, ‘ there’s a lady,do. I'll lave it to y’all now 
for eight pence, an’ that will just set me up again wid a few 
thrifles, an’ I goin’ out, eh, ma’am ?’ 

VOL. LXVIII. . 
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“«¢ Well,’ said I, ‘give me your basket, Katty. You shall have 
the eight pence. I dare say I'll be able to find some old clothes 
for your daughter, though indeed you can’t pretend that withered 
rhubarb is of any use. I may have something ready in my own 
garden by the time you go out that I can give you.’ 

“¢Thank ye, ma’am. Gobless you!’ said the old woman, and 
then she turned to that decent woman Mary Dowd, the head 
wardswoman, who came to take them to be bathed, and get on 
their prison clothes, and in almost the same breath proceeded to 
rain down such a torrent of fearful language on her and all the 
people present that I had to order her solitary confinement before 
we could get her stopped.” 

“ And the girl—young Katty. Did she join in that?” 

“She hardly spoke—but when she did, it was to join in, and 
every bit as bad as the mother. Oh, the regular Dublin women, 
like these, could astonish you in the way of bad language—the 
ingenuity and the variety of the horrible talk they possess. 
Well; old Katty went off at last at the head of the gang, pre- 
tending not to know her way in the passages—she that is far 
more familiar with and accustomed to them than I am—and 
singing with the most awful voice you ever heard in your life: 


“*T wisht I was in * Harold’s Cross— 
"Tis there I’d get me skilly an’ me good sthraw doss.’ 


“T sent the daughter to the infirmary straight, and there she 
remained till the last. The doctor told me she might or might 
not get well enough to leave. You can never tell with consump- 
tion. She got infirmary diet, and I sent the nuns, who visited 
and nursed in the infirmary, a special message about her. The 
mother of course was in her own ward, in the oakum division. 
The young one seemed for a time better, and I was in hopes she 
would be able to leave when her time was up, and that I could 
get her into a hospital in town, and have her cared for, when one 
day I got word to come round to the infirmary wing. Katty had 
taken a serious, bad turn, and wanted to see me. I always knew 
I was a favourite of hers—any way, neither she nor the old 
mother ever used any bad language to me.” 

“ Ah, but tell me, Mrs. Smith, was that gratitude, or was it only 
that they were afraid of you?” 

“It was not that they were afraid of me; for they were afraid 
of nothing—human or divine. Oh, not they, indeed! Look at 
the way they behave to the magistrates. Young Katty brought 
a brick into the Recorder’s Court one day, and fired it at poor 


* A local workhouse. 
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old Sir Frederick. It was well she missed him. She hit the 
lion-and-unicorn that was hanging up behind the bench, and 
brought that and the Ten Commandments all clattering down 
together. Amiable, poor old man, he was always! All he gave 
her in addition for that was a month. People all said she should 
have got six. Poor old Sir Frederick! Indeed, I often think he 
understood these creatures, and the lives they live.” 

After a pause for an instant the matron resumed: “I went up 
at once to the infirmary. Katty’s bed was in a sunny corner, far 
from the rest ; and indeed, one look at her told me enough. She 
was much worse than I had seen her yet. She was greatly 
changed ; her eyes looked twice the size they used to be; and, poor 
creature! clean, and wholesomely clad, as she was only when she 
was with us, she was a well-looking girl. Poor Katty! She never 
said a word—not one; but from the instant I came into the 
room her eyes never left my face. It was just like the look of 
some dumb thing, a dog, or some animal—in pain. 

“Tm sorry not to find you better, Katty,’ said I. 

“She made no answer. 

“¢*Are you in pain? Tell me?’ I asked her. 

“*No, ma’am,’ she answered; but that very moment her 
features were all drawn and twitching with the pain of breathing. 
I gave her some lozenges and left her. It was no use stopping, 
and I was wanted elsewhere. The next day I was on my way to 
see her again. The nun in charge stopped me at the door. 

“¢Mrs, Smith,’ she said, ‘I don’t know what to do with this 
creature. Iam at my wits’ ends. She is literally in the darkest 
state of paganism. I wonder if she was ever as much as baptized. 
She has not an idea beyond blasphemy, and I cannot get her to 
think for an instant even of the next world. She does not seem 
to hear me when I try to get her to understand the state of her 
soul, or ask her if she will see the priest. She heeds you, it is 
clear; for when she is delirious all through the night, her mind 
runs on nothing else. Try and say something to her, will you? 
T have met many a bad case, but Katty seems to me more hopeless 
than anything in my experience.’ 

“The nun was really in distress. I could see that,” continued 
Mrs. Smith. “I went over to the bed. Katty was in a dose, 
muttering to herself : 

“Mrs. Smit, nice lady! Mrs. Smit gem me lozenges; I'll 
keep them—nice lady!’ She woke after a moment or two, and 
looked pleased to see me. I took a couple of oranges out of my 
pocket and laid them onthe bed. Her eyes brightened up at that. 

“* What did you pay for them?’ said she suddenly. 

s 2 
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“*T paid three pence for the two, Katty, said I. ‘I thought 
you'd like them.’ 

“*They chated you—bloody end to them!’ said she quite 
angrily. ‘They chated you, so they did. I never chated a lady 
—never!’ 

“* Katty,’ said I. ‘Do you know that you are very ill—very 
ill?’ 

“She turned her head aside with a sort of indifferent, impatient 
air, and half closed her eyes. ‘Will you think of your soul, 
Katty, and tell Sister Theresa you will see the priest? Do, my 
girl! Listen now. Iand Sister Theresa will say a prayer for 
you, and you will join us.’ 

“We knelt down beside the bed, the nun and I, side by side. 
I'll never forget it, though I have been at many a queer scene; 
and we began the Act of Contrition. I took Katty’s hands and 
joined them together. I thought I saw a kind of a light in her 
eye as I did it, almost as if she was amused at me, but didn’t like 
to contradict or be disagreeable. 

“Poor Sister Theresa! she began the prayer—‘ Oh, my God, I 
am heartily sorry for having offended Thee.’ 

“« Offended,’ said Katty, obedient to a look from me. ‘ And I 
detest my sins most sincerely, said the nun. But Katty would go 
no further. The joined hands fell asunder helplessly on the 
counterpane. ‘I never chated a lady,’ she said, ‘ no, never!’ 

“*Say the prayer, Katty,’ said I, ‘for me, not—and I detest 
my sins,’ 

“*T like Mrs. Smit,’ continued Katty. ‘Nice lady—kind, gem 
me lozenges an’—an’ oranges. I never chated a lady; an’ the 
crate of herrin’—ov a Saturda’ night—always gev them t’a dacent 
family—always; never chated a lady!’ 

“Her eyes closed and she began to strain for her breath so 
painfully that I suddenly bethought me of the mother, and that 
she ought to be sent for, so I beckoned over the wardswoman and 
bade her go round to the exercise ground and bring back old 
Katty with her, telling her at the same time that the old woman 
was to be warned that her daughter was dying. 

“In a few minutes the door opened and the elder Katty shuffled 
in. She looked very clean and bright in her prison clothes and 
cap; she bestowed her usual grin upon me, and trotted straight 
up to her daughter’s bedside. 

“«¢ Katty, alannah, cordial! What way are ye the day ?’ cried 
she, all in one mouthful, and with an air of the greatest possible 
interest. 

“ Katty never even unclosed her eyes ; lay without offering sound 
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orsign. The old woman looked at her keenly for a moment, then 
with a sudden twist of her body, she turned her back to the bed, 
and with the very same voice and manner addressed me: 

“*Ma’am, Mrs. Smit, av Katty there,’ pointing over her shoulder 
with her thumb, ‘kicks, ma’am, sure you won’t forget the owld 
skirt an’ the pedecoat, ma’am, ye promised her goin’ out, ma’am, 
eh, ma’am? Ye’ll gi’ them ta me, ma’am, an’ th’ eightpence 
ma’am, will ye ma’am?’ coming up close to me as she spoke. 

“I stepped back horrified. ‘Begone out of my sight, you 
wicked old wretch! Mary!’ I cried to the wardswoman, ‘ take 
her out of this instantly.’ 

“The old monster was led off promptly. I watched her till the 
infirmary door shut on her. When I turned to the bed again, 
there lay the dying girl, her eyes wide open and looking fixedly 
at me. 

“*Mrs. Smit, ma’am,’ she said in a voice I never remember to 
have heard with her before, ‘av I die, ma’am, maybe you'd give 
the owld bird the bits of things you promised me ; ma’am, she'll 
be very lonely.’ 

“*T will indeed, Katty ; I will,’ said I. ‘I promise you that, 
my girl.’ 

“She gave me a look, that way, just like a dog, and fell into a 
heavy sleep. 

“TI stood by the bed fora minute watching her, and thinking 
to myself what a pity it all was. Sister Theresa—poor soul, the 
one thought in her head was to make Katty repent—roused me by 
laying her hand on my arm. 

“*Father Clancy says it is a case of invincible ignorance, Mrs. 
Smith. Could not you try and get her to say a prayer?” 

“¢ Ah,’ said I, impatiently almost, ‘leave her to God, sister dear, 
and don’t tease her. I really would not say but she'd come off 
better than I did not finish what I had in my mind to say to 
her. The warder came for me, and I left them there. 

“Katty didn’t die till the next day. I waited to see her go, 
poor girl. To the very last, a word of prayer she would not or 
could not say. What meaning could it have for her, born in the 
Dublin gutter and brought up in it by old Katty—bless us all! 
I sat down by the bed and took the creature’s hand in mine and 
tried to coax her to follow me asI said the Lord’s Prayer; but 
would she? ‘ Hallowed be Thy name ’—she got as far as that and 
then stopped. 

“ «Kind lady, Mrs. Smit, rale lady !’ 

“* Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done.’ 

“* Katty,’ said I, ‘follow me. Say “ Thy will be done.”’ 
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“¢ Aye, ma’am,’ she replied blankly, just like a child. 

“* Katty,’ said I, ‘you are dying; think of your soul, my poor 
girl,’ 

“*T never chated a lady!’ said she. 

““*Say you are sorry for your sins,’ said the nurse, stooping 
over her. Katty was at the last gasp. She looked away from 
her to me. ‘Mrs. Smit—a lady—I never chated a lady!’—and 
with the words on her lips she died. 

“Often have I thought since, they were at once her apology for 
herself living, and the only fit epitaph for her dead. The world did 
little for her, and why should she say she was sorry, indeed ——” 

Mrs. Smith went off into a brown study, forgetting even to 
think. 

“What became of the old woman?” asked the visitor. 

“Old Katty ?—ah, indeed I must tell you. Their term of 
imprisonment was up the day after the girl died. And the 
coroner’s inquest was held the very morning the two Katties 
were to have been discharged. The inquest was going on, and I 
was standing for a moment on the steps before the main door, 
just waiting to see poor Katty’s coffin carried out before I started 
for the city. It was the loveliest morning, early in May, as soft 
and charming as you could wish. I was just looking about me 
admiring the hedges and listening to the birds, when my eye fell 
on a woman who was sitting on the bottom step before the door. 
She was keeping her head turned away from me; nevertheless I 
saw her face. I never forget any one I have once had reason to 
know, and presently I said: ‘Mary Flanagan!’ 

“*Ma’am!’ she replied, with an air of distant dignity, ‘ might 
I make so bowld to ask how you know me name ?’ 

“* Know you,’ said I—‘I ought to know you!’ 

* ¢ Dear—now, Mrs. Smith —mua’am,’ said she in a most scornful 
tone; ‘but it’s yourself has the fine good memory, an’ how do 
you tell me ye know me, ma’ar ?’ 

“‘¢ What impudence you have!’ said I. ‘Didn’t I have you 
here for three months ?” 

“Her whole voice and manner changed at once. ‘A small 
taste of linen out of Arran Quay Chapel, ma’am?’ she observed. 

“<« Yes,’ said I, ‘robbing a church—that was it exactly. And 
now, Mary Flanagan, allow me to ask you what you are doing 
sitting on these steps?’ 

“¢ Waitin’ for me husban’, ma’am; he’s widin—he’s wan of the 
gintlemen of the jury.’ 

“T said no more to her after that. I could not trust myself to 
speak for laughing. In a little while the poor shell of a coffin 
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was carried out and laid in the cart that was to carry young Katty 
to the common grave in Glasnevin cemetery. The old woman, 
once more dressed in her own old clothes, walked out after it—she 
barely looked at me as she passed—took her place behind the 
cart, and followed it down the lane—praying aloud and throwing 
up her arms in the air with a dramatic flourish. ‘Oh, Lard, be 
marciful to her—me beautiful lamb!’ I watched the procession 
down the lane. As it approached the end I saw some boys run 
out of the cottages and add themselves to it, mocking the old 
woman’s gestures and orisons. I saw her put them to flight very 
effectively ; then a minute or two afterwards the cart turned the 
corner and was out of sight. 

“TI was about to go in and lock the wicket, when to my amaze- 
ment I beheld the well-known figure of old Katty running at the 
top of her speed towards me and waving her hand. I stood still 
—not without curiosity and anxiety—and waited her approach. 
Not until she reached the bottom of the steps did she halt, Then 
panting and breathless, and with her rags all fluttering like so 
many feathers, she gasped out : 

“*Mrs. Smit, ma’am dear, th’ eight pence y’ owe Katty, ma’am, 
an’ the bit ov’ an owld skirt an’ pedecoat ye promised her, an’ the 
taste of rhuba’b out o’ yer own garden. Eh! ma'am, ye'll gi’ 
them ta me, an’ I'll be back for them the minit I have her’— 
pointing backwards towards the funeral—‘ planted.’ 

“She turned round without ever waiting for my answer, and 
tore off down the lane to overtake the cart. 

“Laws!” observed Mary Flanagan, who was just that minute 
walking away with her husband, the gentleman of the jury, 
‘wudn’t them ones disgost ye, ma’am?’” 

“ Did she come back?” questioned Mrs. ——. “Did you give 
her the things?” 

“Oh! my dear,” sighed Mrs. Smith, “that she did—she came 
back the very next morning, but she came on a visit of a month, 
and she arrived in the Black Maria!” 


(By permission of Miss GALLAHER.) 











Seen under Different Aspects. 


“Every man is a volume, if you know how to read him.”—CHANNING. 


Have the same men two natures in strange contrast—the noble 
and the ignoble, the harsh and the kindly, the proud and the 
servile—wholly inconsistent with each other, and each becoming 
developed under incidental circumstances? Let recorded facts give 
the answer. An humble peasant in Scotland, who found it difficult 
to obtain his daily bread, repeatedly exposed his life to save Prince 
Charles Edward after his defeat at Culloden, and, though mean 
and despised, the reward of £30,000 which was offered for the 
apprehension of the royal fugitive, dead or alive, could not tempt 
Edmund Kennedy to betray the trust reposed in him; and yet 
the same individual was afterwards hanged at Inverness for the 
stealing of a cow. Swift’s proud disposition made him refuse 
to become acquainted with the Duke of Somerset unless the first 
advance should be made by the latter ; and in his diary to Stella 
under the date of February 20, 1712, he writes : 


“Lord Treasurer Harley met me last night at Lord Masham’s, and 
thanked me for my company in a jeer, because I had not dined with him 
in three days. He chides if I stay away but two days together.” Adding, 
however, very significantly, “ What will this come to? Nothing. My 
grandmother used to say, 


‘More of your lining 
And less of your dining.’” 


The following naive confession of the same individual tells us 
its own humiliating story : 


“T dined with Mr. Lewis, of the Secretary’s office, at his lodgings. The 
chairmen that carried me squeezed a great. fellow against a wall, who 
wisely turned his back, and broke one of the side glasses in a thousand 
pieces. I fell a-scolding; pretended I was like to be cut in pieces, and 
made them set down the chair in the Park, while they picked out the bits 
of glass ; and when I paid them I quarrelled still, so they dare not grumble, 
and I came off for my fare; but I was plaguey afraid they would have said, 
*‘ God bless your honour, will you give us something for our glass ?’” 


And this was the man who fought almost single-handed the 
battle of the Tory administration during four years of peril—the 
intimate friend and the arrogant dictator, and practically for a time 
the foremost man in England. And, as days passed on, this dictator 
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in the Court of Queen Anne became in the mystery of Providence 
the gloomy apathetic idiot. In his journal of April 10, 1713, he 
manifests his want of sympathy in very unequivocal terms for 
the tenderest associations in life : 

“Lady Masham’s oldest boy is very ill; I doubt he will not live, and she 
stays at Kensington to nurse him, which vexes us all. She isso excessively 
fond it makes me mad. She should never leave the Queen, but leave every- 


thing to stick to what is so much the interest of the public as well as her 
own.” 


And yet it was the same individual who thus uttered his wail 
of agony when the loving and wronged Stella lay unburied, with 
the question of their marriage left a mystery for the solution of an- 
other generation, if indeed it can ever be said to have been solved. 

“ January 29.—My head aches, and I can write no more. This is the 
night of the funeral, which my sickness will not suffer me to attend. It is 
now nine at night, and I am removed into another apartment, that I may 
not see the light in the church, which is just over against the window of 
my bedchamber.” 

What would he have offered at that hour of prostration to 
redeem the injustice of the past; to have found one loving heart 
pressed to his in the honest recognition of her claim to that 
which is the holiest of ties in the frontier-land between earth and 
heaven? And could he have then repeated the bitter sneer “ that 
we do not know what is done in heaven, but we are assuredly 
told that they do not marry or are given in marriage ” ? 

On May 3, 1791, Robespierre advocated with apparent earnest- 
ness, and at great length, the total abolition of the punishment of 
death, yet within a brief interval, under his execrable tyranny, the 
guillotine destroyed so many victims that it became necessary to 
dig a deep trench to carry away the blood of the numerous victims. 
In July 1794 no less than 949 individuals were executed in Paris ; 
and the leading actors in the drama were sacrificed on the same 
unholy altar at which they had worshipped. Among the female 
victims of the Revolution was Madame Olympe de Gouges, 
sentenced for the offence of sending a copy of a pamphlet she had 
written to her son. To what abasement of soul did the terrorism 
of that period lead! We have an “ Address” from that son “ to 
the public,” describing himself adjutant-general, dated Chalons, 
November 8, 1793, the fifth day after his mother’s death, disclaim- 
ing any sympathy for her—nay, more, applauding the fact of her 
execution: “Je jure donc ici que je désavoue hautement les écrits 
séditieux et contre-révolutionnaires d’Olympe Gouges, que je ne la 
reconnois plus pour avoir été ma mére, et que j’approuve le juge- 
ment du Tribunal Révolutionnaire—Eh bien—Vive la République !” 
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Ought not the memory of such a wretch to be retained and placed 
over every edifice of infamy in the country which gave him birth ? 
But was there nothing in our English history to suggest some- 
thing that bears an analogy to such baseness? Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chancellor, after the restoration of 
Charles II., displayed his wisdom and integrity in rejecting the 
proposal to raise the king a standing revenue independent of 
Parliament; yet when the private marriage of his own daughter 
to the Duke of York, the brother and heir-presumptive of the 
king, took place, and when, becoming pregnant, with proper spirit 
she insisted upon the public avowal of her union, her father 
declared before the Council he would rather have seen her the 
concubine than the wife of the duke, and in his self-abasement 
actually advised her committal to the Tower, and spoke of the 
passing of an Act of Parliament for her execution as a criminal ! 

With the name of the Cid are associated chivalry and romance ; 
and Corneille brilliantly opened his career of fame with the drama 
founded on his exploits, and in the impressive verses of Southey 
the hero shines forth prominently. But contemporary history 
reveals the fact that after all he was, to speak plainly, but an artful 
dodger, a type of the Gil Blas brotherhood ; and on one memorable 
occasion cheated two Jews in Burgos by raising money on the 
security of two trunks filled with sand, which he represented as 
containing considerable treasure. And yet when banished, he 
displayed so much of intense emotion and sensibility, that the 
parting with his wife and children was quaintly described by the 
old chronicler, “like separating the nail from the quick.” 

The unconscious revelations of character are often shown in 
the quickly jotted-down entries in diaries, and in the essays that 
disclose the personal views and thoughts of the individual writer ; 
and Baron Grimm happily observes in reference to the charming 
self-examinations of Montaigne: “Si j’avais 4 donner une idée de 
ses essais, je dirais en deux mots que c’est un commentaire que 
Montaigne fit sur lui-méme en méditant les écrits de Plutarque.” 

There was acertain Doctor Rutty who used to disclose all his 
feelings in his diary, and we find such extracts as these: “ Weak 
and fretful. Licked spittle in two places, insolent in two others.” 
“T received great contempt from a patient with much patience, 
while smart at home where I had power.” What a portrait of 
the medico, probably ignorant of his profession, cringing to my 
lord, and submitting to all his caprices, while scarcely deigning 
to listen to the poor inmate of an hospital ! 

It is recorded that to a point of honour, as it is falsely designated, 
the Caliph Motessem in the year of Our Lord 838 sacrificed two 
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hundred thousand lives ; converted a flourishing city into one vast 
mass of ruins, and made sacrifice of millions of property. And 
yet the same monster on one occasion, as the historian Gibbon 
records, alighted from his horse and soiled his costly robes to 
relieve the distress of a decrepit old man who, with his laden ass, 
had tumbled into a ditch. On which of these actions did he reflect 
with the most pleasure when he was summoned by the angel of 
death? <A very different judgment would perhaps be formed by 
the World and by Divine Providence; and the former not only 
tolerates offences committed on a large scale, but attaches to them. 
fame and glory, while a solitary crime is designated by its true 
appellation. Thus, when Sir Walter Raleigh told the Lord Chan- 
cellor that if he had met the Spanish fleet he would have taken it, 
the otherreplied, ‘“‘ Why you would have beena pirate?” Raleigh an- 
swered, “ Did you ever know of any who were pirates for millions ? 
It is only they who work for small things that are pirates.” 

Sir Thomas Browne wrote a masterly work for the express pur- 
pose of exposing “ Popular Fallacies,” yet in 1664, by long theo- 
logical and metaphysical evidence, he aided by his evidence before 
Sir Matthew Hale in convicting two women of witchcraft. Gough 
in his‘ Britannia’ remarks that the literary intellect never shone 
more brightly than inthe year1712. The brilliant star of Dryden 
had set, but that of Pope had arisen. Addison was painting his genial 
portrait of Sir Roger de Coverley ; Arbuthnot, Steele and Swift were 
in their celebrity; and yet such was the darkness existing upon 
one subject, that in that year of enlightenment Jane Wenham was 
tried at the assizes of Hertford before Justice Powell for witchcraft, 
and found guilty; and in July 1716 a substantial farmer of the 
name of Hicks accused his wife and child, the latter a girl only 
nine years of age, of the same crime. They were tried before 
Judge Wilmot at Huntingdon, and on the prosecution of the 
husband and father, the wife and child were executed for an 
imaginary crime. 

In the humiliating revelries in which Robert Burns at times in- 
dulged, in which he for the moment forgot the glorious aspirations 
of the poet whose fame will endure as long as the name of 
Scotland itself, was he the same person with the writer of such a. 
passage as the following ? 

“T never heard the loud solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer hour, 
or the wild mixing cadence of grey plovers in an autumnal morning, with- 
out an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. Do. 
these workings argue something within us above the trodden clod? I am 
myself partial to such proofs of those awful and important realities—men’s. 


immaterial and immortal nature, and a world of weal or woe beyond death 
and the grave.” 
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How great is the supremacy of genius, even with its earthly 
failings and deplorable weaknesses! and “ Highland Mary” and 
“Mary in Heaven” are passionate and touching utterances 
immortalising their object, while the Cavendishes and Howards 
of their day, the Ormonds and the Buccleuchs, constitute but 
a noble crowd of dignified shadows, to figure in their due 
sequence in the pages of the peerage, and the official annals of 
heraldic writers. Yet Mary Campbell was, as we are told, 
but a peasant’s daughter, and lived as a dairymaid in the castle 
of the Montgomeries. Who can read without emotion the last 
parting between Burns and Highland Mary? The lovers stood 
on each side of a small brook—they laved their hands in the stream, 
and, holding a Bible between them, pronounced their vows to be 
faithful to each other. They parted, never to meet again. The 
Bible on which their vows were recorded has this memorial of the 
event under the hand of the poet: “ ‘And ye shall not swear by 
My name falsely. Iam the Lord.’—Leviticus, chapter 19, verse 12. 
‘Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shall perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths.’—St. Matthew, chapter 5, verse 33.” What to him 
must have been the gall and bitterness when on one occasion, 
venturing to express his views on political topics, he was reproved 
by the Commissioners of Excise, and told that his business was 
to act, not to think! When Wellington repeatedly remonstrated 
because English cruisers were not sent to prevent supplies being 
sent to the French army at St. Sebastian, the only answer Lord 
Melville vouchsafed was in this style of stolid insolence : 


“I will take your opinion in preference to any other person’s as to the 
most effectual means of beating a French army, but I have no confidence 
in your seamanship or nautical skill. Neither will I defer to the opinions 
on such matters of the gentlemen under your command who are employed 
in the siege of St. Sebastian, and which happen to be at variance with 
those of every naval officer in his Majesty’s service.” 


Political inconsistencies are for unexplained reasons tvo easily 
pardoned, men in politics readily subordinating their honest 
opinions to the demands of party; so that what in private life 
would be deemed dishonourable, is sanctioned in public affairs. 
Upon the same principle, or rather want of principle, an individual 
will evade a tax imposed by the state, while he would shrink from 
paying to any other creditor one penny less than his honest 
demand. Gibbon—whose ‘Decline and Fall of Rome’ testifies 
to his wondrous research, and to his desire to be impartial, 
except in the instance of his unhappy and insidious attacks 
upon Christianity—when in 1777 the address in favour of 
the American War was carried by 243 to 86, subsequently in- 
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formed Horace Walpole, that if it had not been for shame, there 
were not twenty men in the House but were ready to vote for 
peace. “I did not think,” adds Walpole, “ that it was very decent 
for so sensible a man to support the war, and make such a con- 
fession.” On the 23rd of January, 1806, the death of Pitt brought 
Fox again into office as Secretary of State for the Foreign De- 
partment. This time he came in with the Grenville party, and, 
“Alas for the consistency of mankind!” remarks Thiers, “he 
supported the war by the same means and in the same spirit 
as his predecessor, though he had previously, and for fourteen 
years, resisted it with all his eloquence.” 

It was the elder Pitt who thus spoke in the House of Commons 
when the troubles in America had arisen, and the Ministry of the 
day were proposing coercive measures : 


“The gentleman (Mr. Greville) tells us America is obstinate—is almost 
in open rebellion. I rejoice that America has resisted. Three millions of 
people so dead to all feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves 
would have been fit instruments to make slaves of the rest. I come not 
here, armed at all points with law cases and Acts of Parliament, with the 
statute-book doubled down in dog-ears, to defend the cause of liberty.” 


And again was the same voice heard in fervent language praying 
that the King might be awakened from his slumbers. There was 
as he spoke these words a cry of “Order, order!” “Order?” burst 
out Chatham, for he was then a peer: 


“Order? I have not been disorderly, but I will be disorderly. I repeat, 
I hope that his Majesty may be awakened by such an awful apparition as 
that which drew King Priam’s curtains in the dead of the night and told 
him of the conflagration of his empire.” 


He made himself first known in Parliament by condemning 
the maintenance of standing armies, but in office under New- 
castle held directly contrary language. And yet the same 
Lord Chatham treated George II. with a profound respect that 
bordered on servility. No infirmity occasioned by disease, 
not even the solicitation of his Majesty, could prevail upon 
him to be seated in the presence of the Sovereign. When 
he was not able to stand, he received his commands kneeling 
upon a stool, with which the King expressed himself satisfied. 
And who was the monarch to whom the lofty intellect of 
Chatham made obeisance? He was the same that asked, “ Who is 
the Pope I hear so much about? I cannot discern what is his merit. 
Why will not my subjects write in prose? I hear a great deal 
of Shakespeare, but I cannot read him, he is such a bombast 
fellow.” 
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Fox wrote in the first leaf of a volume of Gibbon’s ‘ History’ : 


“T received this work from the author to day. N.B. I heard him declare 
at Brooks’ the day after the rescript of Spain was notified, that nothing 
could save this country but six heads of certain Ministers whom he named. 
In fourteen days after this anathema (1780) he became a Lord of Trade, and 
has ever since talked out of the House as he has talked in it, the advocate 
and champion of those very Ministers.” 


The Puritans suffered and struggled to obtain liberty of 
conscience, yet, when in the ascendant in the time of Cromwell, 
they announced the principle that every one ought to be free 
except the opponents of freedom; and under this vague and 
specious declaration they became most intolerant of the views of 
others, and with such a reservation as this, every species of tyranny 
would be able to find its justification. History only repeats itself 
with its proofs of inconsistency and striking contrasts, and the 
prohibition of all royalist and constitutional journals was one of 
the first measures of the new Government of Freedom in France, 
in 1792. 

What a contrast does Macaulay draw between the Spartan smiting 
and spurning the wretched Helot, with the same Spartan calmly 
dressing his hair, and uttering his concise jests on what he well 
knew to be his last days, in the Pass of Thermopyle—a contrast 
not more marked than that to be found in the Hindoo who will, as 
Forbes narrates in his ‘ Oriental Memoirs,’ shudder at killing an 
insect, but be quite ready to inflict the most devilish tortures upon 
his fellow-creatures. Daniel O’Counell sought to answer all objec- 
tions as to his varied changes in language and policy, by declaring 
that consistency was only a ridiculous virtue, not to be encouraged 
by wise men. 

The eloquent divine, Dr. Guthrie, failing in a mission of mercy, 
wrote in the bitterness of his feelings: 


“T have been three times at Downing Street, and it is a shocking cold 
place. I have seen a bunch of grapes put into a well, and when you took 
it out, instead of a bunch of grapes it was a bunch of stones. There are 
such things as petrifying wells, and I have seen a kind, good-hearted man 
go into office in Downing Street, and the next time I saw him he was as 
hard as a stone.” 


Sir Robert Walpole, who ruled the destinies of England for so 
many years, and at a most critical period, and who made the 
purchase of Members of Parliament the subject of a regular tariff, 
was so ignorant of history that on the Excise Bill debate he was 
compelled to ask the Attorney-General who Empson and Dudley 
were. Yet the man who would have been nonplussed at a most 
ordinary schoolboy examination had the happiness and prosperity 
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of a nation under his care! But he had one great official virtue, 
which Pitt in subsequent years extolled above all others, when the 
question was asked what was the quality most required in a Prime 
Minister? While one expressed himself in favour of eloquence, 
another of knowledge, and a third of wit, Pitt emphatically declared 
himself in favour of “ patience.” It was, however, a virtue which 
he very arbitrarily called upon others to exercise in a humiliating 
manner, for so absolutely determined was he to have the control 
of those measures of which he considered the responsibility rested 
upon himself alone, that he insisted upon the First Lord of the 
Admiralty not having the correspondence of his own department ; 
and no less an eminent naval commander than Lord Anson (as 
well as his junior lords) was obliged to sign the orders issued 
by Pitt, while the writing was covered over from their eyes. 
The proud aspirations of the Premier were early developed; and 
when, in August 1766, the world was agitated by the news that 
the elder Pitt had become Earl of Chatham, little William 
exclaimed: “I am glad that Iam not the eldest son—I want to 
speak in the House of Commons;” and Macaulay mentions that 
before fourteen he had written a tragedy which was in some 
respects highly curious. There was no love in it—the whole 
plot was political, and it is remarkable that the interest, such as 
it was, turned on a contest about a regency. High ambition was 
always his characteristic, and in 1782, when only twenty-two 
years of age, as he could not obtain a seat in the Cabinet, he 
refused several posts, including the Vice-Treasurership of Ireland, 
which was especially pressed upon him. It was an office of light 
work and high pay—£5000 a year—and to which he might the 
rather incline because his father had formerly held it ; but the 
young barrister preferred his independence with chambers and 
not quite £300 a year. 

Though this great Minister controlled the policy of England for 
80 many subsequent years, there rests upon his memory no taint 
of personal corruption ; and on his leaving office in 1801, although 
his own habits were the reverse of luxurious, his debts were 
ascertained to be £45,000. When we consider that he had for 
eighteen years enjoyed the salaries of First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, with an official residence in 
Downing Street, and that he had no expensive elections, the fact 
evinces an extraordinary amount of negligence in his private 
affairs. It may suggest itself to some minds, that the im- 
provident manager of a single household did not supply the 
best credentials for conducting the business of millions ; and, how- 
* ever exalted may have been his policy in the abstract, the system 
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of a national debt which at this day exercises so powerful an 
influence, and which had its origin in the Papal States, became so 
onerous under Pitt that it absorbs toa great extent the resources 
of the country.* 

Lord Chesterfield, characterising one of the Cabinets of his 
day, remarked that there was not a man in it who had either 
abilities or words enough to call a coach. And some one in 
the presence of Horace Walpole happening to mention the 
virtues of two old ladies, Miss Stapylton and Lady Blandford, 
he observed: “These women shine like the last sparkles 
in a piece of burnt paper. Alas! the rest of our ladies are at 
the head of our armies and fleets.” Captain Bowles mentions 
in his ‘Memoirs’ that an English soldier, who had been taken 
prisoner at the battle of Albuera, having contrived to make his 
escape, came to Lord Wellington to report his having been 
examined by Soult (Marshal Beresford was present) : “ Well, what 
did the French general say to you, my lad?” “Sir, he only 
wanted to know if the English general who commanded the day 
of the battle was hanged yet.” Lord Collingwood, the accom- 
plished and affectionate husband and father, died at sea, worn out, 
and a martyr to duty. When asking to be relieved, he says of 
Mulgrave, then at the head of the Admiralty : 


“He tells me in reply that he hopes I will stay, for he does not know 
how to supply my place. The impression which his letter made on me was 
one of grief and sorrow, that with such a list as we have, including more 
than one hundred Admirals, there should be thought to be any difficulty in 
finding a successor of superior ability to me; and next that there should 
be any obstacle in the way of any comfort and happiness that I have to 
look forward to in this world.” 


And highly thought of as he was, Lord Collingwood could not 
obtain the merited promotion he solicited for an officer in his 
own ship. Writing to Lord Barham to the Admiralty he com- 
plains : 

“It will scarcely be credited that I am the only commander in the fleet 
who has not had, by the courtesy of the Admiralty, an opportunity to 
advance one officer of any description. My first lieutenant stands where I 
placed him, covered with wownds, while some of those serving in private 
ships are post-captains. Lieutenant Lawless, the only person I ever recom- 





* The pressure of the National Debt now on a population so largely 
increased must be slight compared with that sustained by our patriotic 
ancestors. They were not afraid of being deemed Imperialists, and thought 
their country had other duties besides amassing money. They did not 
dream of winding up the Empire. No voice called “ Perish India ” in those 
virile days.—ED. 
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mend to your Lordships, is an old and valuable servant, and has followed 
me from ship to ship all the war. My other lieutenant, who removed with 
me into the Sovereign, was, happily for him, killed in the action, and 
thereby saved from the mortification to which he would probably have 
been subjected.” 


How the just-minded and conscientious commander must have 
felt his inability to render justice to the eminently deserving! 
But while he failed, there was another channel to secure 
patronage and promotion, of a very singular but effective cha- 
racter ; and we find this curious memorandum from Sir Arthur 
Wellesley to Lord Mulgrave, under the date July 23, 1807: 
“T inclose two letters from Mr. Everard relative to his son, 
Lieutenant Thomas Everard of the Flora, who appears to have 
some claims upon you, founded upon his being the favourite son 
of his mother, who was a favourite of yours thirty years ago.” 

Captain William Bowles, in an expostulation addressed to Lord 
Fitzharris on the 10th of August, 1814, writes: 

“T am sorry to say that the promotion in the Guards has been officially 
notified to-day, and turns out just as I prognosticated. Only three com- 
panies are given to the regiment, and the remainder to all sorts of toad- 
eaters at the Horse Guards. Amongst others, W——, who came into the 
Guards two years after my brother, and has hardly seen a shot fired, is put 
over his head.” 


And the brother himself, who was throughout the whole Peninsular 
War, finds occasion to add: “‘I have just had the mortification of 
being superseded in the command of the light infantry company 
by Lieutenant-Colonel , who is about two years junior to 
myself in the Guards and army, and has served abroad about as 
many months as I have served years.” 

To illustrate the difficulty of obtaining promotion at the hands 
of officials, one very marked instance may be adduced. Sir William 
Napier’s mother was daughter of the second Duke of Richmond by 
Sarah, the daughter of Marlborough’s famous lieutenant Cadogan. 
One of her sisters was married to the first Lord Holland, and 
became mother of Charles James Fox; another married the Duke 
of Leicester, and was mother of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Sir 
William’s uncle was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; and although he 
himself had been thirty times engaged, had commanded a regiment 
in several general engagements, was remarkable for his courage 
and knowledge, and had received three wounds (one of them so 
severe as to make his life a martyrdom of suffering), he after all 
still remained a regimental major, and saw inferior officers pro- 
moted over his head. Thomas Cartwright in 1570 maintained that 
those who hold offices should do the duties of them; that high 

VoL. LXVIII. T 
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places belonged to merit, and that those who without merit were 
intruded into authority were thieves and robbers. “In short,” 
says Froude, “he professed the old creed with which all noble- 
minded men from the beginning have entered into life—the old 
creed, of which they find that the smallest homeopathic element 
is the most that mankind will absorb.” 

A striking proof of official negligence is mentioned by Jesse in 
his ‘ Memoirs of George III.’ When the Duke of Newcastle quitted 
office as Secretary of State, he left behind him a closet of unopened 
American dispatches, while Grenville was said to have lost America 
by reading them. When the French fleet escaped to Egypt, Nelson’s 
unceasing cry to the Admiralty in England, was “ Frigates!” 
“Were I to die this moment,” he wrote to Earl Spencer, “ ‘ want 
of frigates’ would be found stamped on my heart;” and had his 
prescient feeling of their importance at that critical period been 
duly estimated, how many precious lives might have been spared! 
Sir Robert Wilson states that when the recruits sent to the Con- 
tinent to his regiment of light dragoons came out, in many 
instances they had only undress jackets and were without boots, 
the home authorities presuming that they might be fitted out from 
the dead men’s suits, as if the effects of the dead were regularly 
collected and stored. Brialmont in his ‘Memoir’ mentions that the 
English Ministers poured their treasure with a free hand into 
Germany, and left the Peninsular army in the greatest penury. 
The pay of the muleteers was twenty-six months in arrear ; and 
that of the troops seven months, The soldiers marched bare- 
footed through the frozen defiles of the Pyrenees, because the 
Admiralty was always backward in conveying money and clothing 
to the seat of war. The Marquis of Wellington declared in his 
private correspondence that he was obliged to borrow from a friend 
the money that was required to pay a courier whom he found it 
necessary to send to General Clinton. The siege park was so in- 
adequately supplied that he was obliged to employ before Badajos 
guns cast in the reign of Philip II. That detestable red tape, worse 
than fetters to the gifted and the accomplished ! 

In 1807 we find Wellesley writing: “Pennefather has pro- 
mised us the refusal of Cashel, but has not stated his terms. I 
heard here that Lord Portarlington has sold the return of his 
borough for five years at the last election, and if that should be 
true, of course we shall not get it now. Tell Henry to make me 
acquainted with the price of the day. And in a communication 
to Mr. Trail, in the same year, occurs this significant passage: “I 
request you to desire Mr. Justice Day to have Evan Foulkes, Esq., 
of Southampton, returned for his borough. I request you also to 
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desire Mr. Justice Day, Mr. Handcock, and Mr. Pennefather to draw 
upon Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross, for £5000, British cash.” 
What a strict observance as to the amount of the bribe to be re- 
ceived by the person who was to administer justice from the 
bench! British money to be paid, and not the more depreciated 
Irish currency. Sell your conscience, but let it be at the best 
price. Archbishop Whately forcibly observes that in a country in 
which the aristocratic element is strong, we must submit to see 
men promoted in consequence of their birth and their connections. 
In a country subject to parliamentary government we must 
expect to see functionaries selected often rather to serve the party 
than the public; men achieve honours for forwarding elections, 
and knighthood is bestowed on successful agents. This will be the 
case whenever the Minister of the day is not patriotic enough to 
prefer his country to his party, whether aristocracy or democracy 
rule. Fox, referring to the peace of Amiens, made the following 
candid and unpatriotic avowal to Mr. Gray in 1801: 


“The truth is,I am gone something further in hate to the English 
Government than perhaps you and the rest of my friends are, and certainly 
further than can with prudence be avowed. The triumph of the French 
Government does, in fact, afford me a degree of pleasure it is very difficult 
to disguise.” 


Is this not enough to account for the different feelings with 
which the average Englishman now regards Pitt and Fox ? 

It would be endless to recapitulate the instances in which a 
dogged resistance to suggested improvement has been offered by 
red-tape departments ; but enjoying, as the whole community now 
does, the enormous boon of the penny postage, it may appear 
apposite to refer to the bitter opposition which the project met 
with when first announced by Rowland Hill. Lord Lichfield, the 
Postmaster-General at the time (1837), speaking for the Post Office 
authorities as to its practicability, described the plan in the House 
of Lords: ‘“ Of all the wild and visionary schemes which I have 
heard of, it is the most extravagant.” 
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Shoe. 


Sligachan, Skye, January 8. 

Havine come to the Isle of Skye, and paid a visit to Sligachan at a 
time when most people carefully avoid such misty regions, I propose 
to give a short account of the winter aspect of this wonderful place, 
forgetting for the moment the agitation which is still going on 
between the crofters and their lairds. Most of that migratory flight 
of tourists who visit Skye in the summer will be already acquainted 
with the Sligachan Inn, and with Mr. Butters its host. Lying right 
at the foot of Scuir-na-Gillean, the most sharply-pointed of all the 
jagged teeth of the black Cuchullins, the Sligachan Inn is the 
favourite resting-place of those who wish to climb to the highest 
peak in the island, as well as of those who intend to penetrate the 
depths of Glen Sligachan, and visit the most romantic lake in the 
British Islands, Loch Coruisk. This latter is a favourite expedition 
with ladies, who can get over the distance on ponies, though with 
considerable discomfort owing to the roughness of the path. When 
you go to see Loch Coruisk, be sure that you see it, for with some 
guides it is a trick to conduct their parties to a loch which lies in 
the hills about a mile this side of Coruisk itself, from which a glimpse 
of one end of Coruisk may be obtained, but I need hardly say that 
this is a very different thing from the real view. Of course some 
ladies are glad of the excuse for turning homewards, and I once 
talked to one who had made the expedition, and confessed that all 
she knew about it was that she had been where the ponies went, and 
came back the same way. On the same day another lady had 
courageously walked the whole way, but she returned to Sligachan in 
a very damp condition of garment, having been swept off her feet 
and almost carried away by the torrent which has to be crossed 
where the glen divides. I could only attempt to console her by com- 
paring her misfortune with that of two gentlemen who set out from 
Sligachan to Coruisk a few years ago, and returned like her with 
garments dripping, but not with water. The story, for the truth of 
which I can vouch, was this. A dead whale had been cast ashore in 
Loch Scayaig, at the point where Loch Coruisk almost meets the sea, 
and the crofters from Camosunary and even from Sconser had assem- 
bled in force for the purpose of cutting up its carcase. The process 
was, to say the least of it, unpleasant. The summer sun was hot, 
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and the hills were odorous of blubber, and all the paths slippery with 
oil. True lovers of nature should surely shun such a scene. But 
two travellers at Sligachan, determined not to be baulked of their 
view of Coruisk, and perhaps expecting an added charm in the un- 
usual spectacle of the carcase of a whale, set out on the hottest of 
all the summer days, and arriving at Coruisk in the condition which 
Goldsmith’s lady in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ describes as “a muck of a 
sweat,” proceeded like a jury at an inquest, before admiring the view, 
to view the body. But, as I said before, the “ ways were foul,” and 
the steps were slippery, and a close inspection of the corpse resulted 
in a most “moving accident” to the brace of tourists. For they 
slipped against one another, and both were instantly immersed in a 
horrible bath of reeking oil. My pen refuses to describe their con- 
dition. I will merely say that they were nine miles from Sligachan, 
and that the day was sultry and the sky unclouded. Those who 
know Glen Sligachan will be able to picture the travellers’ return, 
and their imagination will not easily outdo the horrors of that stern 
reality. 

But these sunny memories remind me that it is winter, and though 
the sky is unclouded, it is the reverse of sultry, and has been 
freezing hard all day. I took advantage of the weather by borrowing 
a stout stick from Mr. Butters this morning, and setting out for the 
summit of Bruch-na-Frea, accompanied by two dogs which always 
attach themselves to visitors, a Skye and a spaniel, whose names as 
far as I can make out seem to be Funach and Chunach. Funach 
however, not seeming equal to a long walk, had to be ordered home, 
but Chuuach insisted on ascending to the summit, and frightening 
me by the most reckless behaviour on the frozen slopes of snow. 
These frozen slopes render Scuir-na-Gillean, which is easy enough 
for a good climber in summer, almost inaccessible in winter; but the 
view from its neighbour peak is quite as fine as its own. I started 
by the path leading past the gamekeeper’s cottage towards Glen 
Bhrittle, and reached the top of the pass without much toil. The 
exhilaration of the keen air of January is in strong contrast with that 
of August, and the loneliness was more complete. Indeed, when I 
was last here in the August of 1881, the place could hardly be called 
lonely at all. The congress of doctors had taken place in London, 
and after that event most of the doctors seemed to have come to Skye. 
At any rate, I had left an English doctor with a sprained foot at the 
Inn; I met a lady student from Paris in the Glen; and I encountered 
a German doctor at the very top of Scuir-na-Gillean, devouring a 
sandwich. Now, however, I reflected that if I sprained my own 
ankle, there would be no doctor available nearer than Portree. From 

the top of the pass I proceeded to climb along the ridge towards the 
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summit, looking down on the right into Corrie-na-Crich and the 
Thunderer Corrie, over which I had in summer seen the glorious 
arch of a rainbow spanning its iron sides of plated mail. A few miles 
on in that direction stands the lonely house of the gentleman who 
“farms” the whole range of the Cuchullins, who told me that the 
winter in Skye was often a weary time, when patience was the only 
resource for the farmer. He has himself shot more than thirty 
eagles on the hills, and when I remonstrated with him on the 
slaughter, he declared that a pair of eagles took one of his lambs 
every day, and he could not afford them the tribute any longer. The 
result is that eagles are not numerous, and one cannot often see a 
sight which I saw at Easter four years ago on the hills round Coruisk. 
For there I was lucky enough to see a battle-royal between a pair of 
eagles and a regular mob of ravens, which by repeated attacks and 
buffetings fairly succeeded in driving the eagles off the field. These 
ravens are quite as great a nuisance to the farmers. They make 
their nests among the Cuchullins, and make descents upon the 
surrounding country, even flying over to the Isle of Rum, there to 
peck the eyes from the unprotected lambs. But to-day there were 
no eagles to be seen, and hardly even a raven. The solitude was 
complete, and I was glad of the company of Chunach the spaniel. I 
reached the top, and looked down into Lota Corrie at my feet, and 
Harta Corrie lower down. In this latter corrie I remembered the 
occurrence of a misadventure to an English clergyman who was as 
keen as Kingsley in the pursuit of fish. He had obtained leave to 
fish in the stream which flows from Harta Corrie, but had been 
warned that there were no fish to be found higher than four miles up 
the stream. Mistaking his directions he plodded past all the fish for 
four miles through the long heather, and then began to whip the 
stream. The results of this process were nil, but he persevered 
almost to the source of the burn, and then fell into it himself; but 
luckily the water was not deep, and he returned disconsolate to the 
Sligachan Inn. 

After enjoying a splendid view of the awful circle of black peaks 
set off by their sparkling diamonds of snow and ice, and the more 
distant and dream-like vision of the Hebrides on the one hand, and 
the mountains of the mainland on the other, and seeing Macleod’s 
Maidens lean over to the foam, and the Old Man of Storr stand up 
beyond Portree, I attempted to descend into the valley that lies 
between Scuir-na-Gillean, and Bruch-na-Frea. In this, however, | 
was completely baffled by the slopes of ice and snow, whose surface 
was as smooth as glass, while the rocks looked threatening enough 
below. Consequently I was obliged to climb to the top a second 
time, and then descend along the ridge by the way I had come up. 
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The hills were transfigured by the rosy glow of the early sunset as I 
reached the Inn, and neither Chunach nor I were sorry to rest after 
our labours. Again the contrast with the arrangements of “the 
season ” was very striking, and greatly in favour of the winter time. 
In summer the system of despotism at all Scotch hotels is complete, 
and even Sligachan is no exception to the rule. The time for all the 
meals is fixed by a law that altereth not, and you must eat in com- 
pany or you cannot eat at all. Even an early breakfast is not con- 
ceded to mountaineers unless there are parties who wish to catch the 
boat at Portree. I once entreated the waiter to allow me an early 
meal, and after much persuasion he gave me the memorable answer, 
“Well, I won’t say no.” My gratitude was great, until I found 
that he had already arranged a meal for some people who were leay- 
ing the island, and that the favour was more on their account than 
mine. But now a different régime prevails. The waiter has abdi- 
cated his post in favour of a maid, and the maid is willing to wait 
upon the visitors; for the supply of visitors is not equal to the 
demand, and the few that arrive in winter are at a premium. 








Jone Stewart. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Avrnor oF ‘ Patricia KemBALL,’ ‘THe ATONEMENT OF LEAM DuNDAs, 
‘UNDER wHIcH Lorp?’ ‘My LovE, ETC., ETO. 


Cuapter XVI. 


A DAY WITH THE GODS. 


Amone the pleasant home-customs kept up by the English colony 
in Palermo, that of making picnic parties to beautiful spots in the 
neighbourhood is the most delightful. The climate lends itself 
to this form of enjoyment perhaps better than to any other, and 
the traditions of the old country are in perfect harmony with the 
conditions of the new. 

The Stewarts were great people for these picnic parties; and 
their charming outings to Mondello Bay, to Solanto, to Sferrica- 
vallo, and the like, were among the festas which counted as social 
blue ribands to the invited. Having now a young prince in 
disguise like Armine St. Claire, to show attention to whom was 
both pleasure and duty in one, they turned over the idea of a 
luncheon al fresco at Mondello Bay till they got it into working 
order ; finally arranging to give on a certain Thursday one of those 
charming picnics after the manner of the Anglo-Palermitans, in 
honour of the handsome and heart-broken adorer of dreamy-eyed 
Monica Barrington—provided only that the scirocco did not blow 
in those maddening clouds of dust which render life intolerable 
and locomotion impossible, reducing all sensation to suffering and 
all virtue to patience ! 

No such mischance however, happened on this special Thursday. 
The air being as clear as crystal, and no wind to speak of 
blowing from any quarter at all, the party that had been pro- 
posed came off in due course, and all who had been invited were 
present on the ground and punctual to the time. 

No festa ever promised fairer than this which had been got up 
in St. Claire’s special honour. Though winter according to the 
calendar it was summer according to Réaumur; and the day was 
one made for happiness alone. It was a day which justified the 
reputation of the Sicilian climate, and gave those who rejoiced 
in its splendour cause to pity the poor frozen and befogged 
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dwellers in the brave old home. Bright, light, warm and full of 
colour, the atmosphere was as if just renewed in the great laboratory 
of nature. What germs it held were surely only the forms of 
beautiful growths and harmonious conditions! Disease, decay, 
rust and stain, could not exist in that exquisite envelope, that 
luminous ocean of untainted air; but all forms of beauty floated 
like filmy clouds across the deep blue sky and looked out from 
the depths of the translucent sea. The old gods were once more 
the mild rulers of heaven, the benevolent guests of men, the glad 
lovers of nymph and mortal maid ; and the past, the present, and 
the future made one great whole of glorious memory, of perfect 
possession, of divine foreshadowing. 

It needed no great stretch of imagination to believe that once, 
when the world was young and the far-seeing gods were demo- 
cratic in their lives and wholly human in their loves, on such a 
day as this Arethusa was pursued and Semele was beloved; that 
Europa and her companions garlanded the divine bull with 
asphodels and amaranths, and Proserpine laughed as she stood 
knee-deep in flowers on the fatal plains of Enna; that naiads 
sported with their amorous tritons in the coral caves of the purple 
sea ; that nymphs, wreathed with myrtle, played with young fauns 
in the shadow of the ilex-woods; that Bacchantes, crowned with 
vine-leaves, danced in the abandonment of youth and the passionate 
joy of life while Dionysos and Ampelus looked on, leaning against 
each other on the ivory couch spread with leopard skins and 
strewn with roses; that Anadyomene rose in her golden shell 
from the iridescent foam, and heaven and earth met in loving 
contact at her feet. It was a day created for love and consecrated 
to beauty—a day which makes the young unquiet and leaves the 
old retrospective ; the one full of vague melancholy and unformed 
desires, the other of dear memories overshadowed by regrets that 
youth should have been so short and time so swift, and the 
master-flame of life so soon burnt out! 

Lucus 4 non lucendo, because there was not a line of natural 
relation between Mondello Bay and Oakhurst, not a trace of atmo- 
spheric association between this burning sky of Sicily and the pale 
sunshine of England, St. Claire’s heart was full of Monica and 
the Dower House. Wherever he turned he saw the dreamy grey 
eyes of the girl he loved—whatever he heard had in it the echo of 
her soft voice. The love which he carried in his heart transformed 
all to its own likeness, and, stimulated by the pungent vitality of 
the day, his partially-healed wounds reopened in spite of their 
healthy granulation, and bled afresh—as they had bled on the day 
when Ione had disclaimed his flower and Captain Stewart had met 
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him with tears in his eyes, walking like a somnambulist down the 
Via Maqueda. 

And so, because he was secretly grieving for the loss of one girl, 
his manners to these other two were even sweeter, more flattering, 
more sympathetic than usual; his eyes were softer and fuller of 
unspoken love; his voice was lower and more seductive in its 
musical intonation; and his whole being was more and more 
interpenetrated by that dumb misleading eloquence which pro- 
claimed him the lover he was—but the lover, neither of Clarissa 
nor of Ione, but of Monica Barrington, unknown and far away. 

Yet who thinks of the possibility of the unknown and far away, 
when this misleading eloquence of unspoken love reveals itself im 
every word and gesture, every look and accent, of a handsome 
young man, apparently devoted to one of two pretty girls ?— 
which of the two however, by no means certain, and the choice 
one which your own imagination may make at its will, Who 
suspects a palimpsest, written thick and close with unpublished 
songs of passion and sorrow, in the tablet which looks untouched, 
save for the first faint tracing of that little word of Love which 
time is sure to deepen? Palimpsests as we all know ourselves 
to be, when the early days of youth are passed, we accept the 
seemingly smooth tablet of others with child-like faith ; and when 
we read that little word drawn lightly across the wax we believe 
it to be of yesterday’s inscription, and due to our own spiritual 
penmanship. Fools that we are! It is some old and ineffaceable 
engraving, the lines of which strike up through the modern over- 
lay, because so deeply marked that nothing can ever obliterate 
them. They look like new, but in truth they are the old—the 
old which renew themselves under all the changed conditions of 
the surface of things—the old which are eternal, while that surface 
of things is the sole shifting circumstance. How much of the love 
we give is the perennial flower of habit! How much of that 
which we receive is the recurrent fruit of memory! Hearts are 
like the stems of certain trees, ringed round and round with 
successive layers. But in the centre is the pith, which is always 
the same, which is only overlaid by new envelopes, and which is 
the cause and formative energy of all. “ On revient toujours 4 ses 
premiéres amours.” But, does one ever really abandon them ? 
The first child born by the soul to Love modifies all that come 
after, and every new departure is only in a certain sense a 
retracing of the old way. ‘The jealous have some reason then, for 
demanding absolute virginity of heart in those they love; unless 
to be jostled and confounded in the memory and association is of no 
importance to them, and they can make themselves content with 
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the actual fact and the present moment. And the actual fact 
and the present moment are but very fractional parts of life ! 

Other young men beside St. Claire were at the picnic. Among 
them was one specially smart and well-set-up young fellow, the 
Marchese Mazzarelli, one of the prime social favourites of Palermo. 
Brilliant, clever, lively and adept, with laughing eyes and a 
pleasant tenor voice, an excellent drawing-room conjuror and a 
graceful dancer, with an inexhaustible fund of good temper, good 
spirits and social resource, it was no wonder that all the world 
agreed to treat him like the favourite child of the community— 
the spoiled darling of fortune—and to make him feel that he was 
most welcome where all were well received. He passed for being 
an admirer of Ione Stewart; but as he was poor and she had no 
marriage portion, his admiration would never be suffered to 
culminate into the fiasco of an offer and the heartbreak of 
impossibility. With all his brightness and good spirits, and 
what looked on the surface like heedlessness and want of reflection, 
he had far too much solid Italian common-sense for that! Had he 
been in Armine’s place at Oakhurst, he would have recognised 
the unconquerable obstacles in his way at once; and he would 
have saved himself by flight or self-control from all that had 
overthrown the poor young physician. This self-control in the 
face of impossibility, by the way, is just the quality for which the 
world does not give the Italians credit. It happens to be the 
strongest they possess. 

For the rest, Ione, who liked the Marchese as much as she liked 
any one in Palermo, loved him no more than she loved the rest. 
She had never deceived herself as to the name or extent of her 
feelings for him. For her there was but one kind of love—that 
which makes women martyrs, saints or criminals—and this was 
not in the liking that she had for Mazzarelli. 

Nothing could have been more delightful than was the drive to 
Mondello Bay, through the Favorita and along the fields which a 
week ago were red with crimson pheasant’s-eye, but now were blue 
with borage and veronica, pale yellow with wild sorrel, and golden 
with shining chrysanthemums. Tall spikes of Star of Bethlehem 
stood up like black-eyed meadow-queens in silver robes; the 
scarlet spears of the gladiolus burnt like flames among the brush- 
wood ; long lines of monthly roses, of pink and scarlet geraniums, 
of myrtle, of the feathery flowering tamarisk, grew wild in 
untended hedgerows; orange-gardens poured their powerful per- 
fume in aerial torrents across the road; the coral-tree tossed its 
crimsom blossoms like blood-red foam flecking the bright blue sky ; 
the Judas-tree showed its stately purple against the silvery green 
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of the gnarled and twisted olives ; the delicately scented blossoms 
of the acacia made their odour felt like a low whisper after the 
louder note of the orange-gardens ; and the birds sang from among 
the drooping branches of the pepper-tree and the thick covert 
of the ilex-groves, as they had sung from beech and oak when 
Theocritus wrote his idylls, and Comatas worsted Lacon in his 
trial of skill in song. 

Every one was pleased and every one was pleasant. The girls 
sang snatches of part-songs, where the men put in now a bass and 
now a tenor—songs which were often interrupted by outbursts of 
laughter, as the clatter of passing carts, with their tinkling bells 
and clinking vanes and ornaments of brass, drowned the silver of 
their voices, and broke up what was at the best but very open 
order and a very ragged kind of going. Still, when one is young 
and happy and merry and silly, everything adds to enjoyment ; 
and a fiasco does as well as a success. 

It was so good to bealive on this bright sweet day of the 
gods!—so good to be young and healthy, and to know that one’s eyes 
were bright and one’s cheeks both fresh and soft!—to know that 
the future was one’s own—a treasure as yet unsecured, a 
domain as yet unconquered—but all the same one’s own! 

Even Ione, who was not much given to making herself happy 
with a multitude, and who rather despised what others admired, 
even she suffered herself to be thawed into a very creditable con- 
dition of good humour, and took her part with the rest as if she 
had no special sorrows stinging at her heart like snakes. And 
Armine, who sat opposite to her and Clarissa, was so far untrue to 
his cherished memories as to add his sweet sympathetic voice when 
those part-songs were on hand ; even condescending to trivialities 
like the chorus in the Funicolare and the like. But both he and 
Ione had somewhat the appearance of being happy under protest, 
—like poetry demeaning itself to prose, and tragedy forgetting 
its dignity in farce—which to some gave their good-fellowship 
a special charm and to others made it a little offensive and 
pedantic. 

On the whole however, the ayes had it; and every one agreed 
that this special day and special drive, not to speak of the com- 
pany and association, were the most perfect, the most enjoyable, 
the most memorable that had ever been or ever could be. And 
so, in this mood of universal radiance and content, they drew up on 
the sands fronting Mondello Bay, and turned down the first leaf 
in this little chapter of the great book of life and fate. 
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Cuapter XVII. 


REVELATIONS. 


Ir nothing could have been more delightful than the drive 
through the Favorita and rounding the spur of Pellegrino, 
nothing was more charming than that preliminary stroll on the 
sands while the servants were preparing the table under the tent 
already pitched. Ragged men and women, with half-naked 
children, stood as a fringe round the sandy dunes where grew cis- 
tus and myrtles, tamarisk and thorn-apple with dwarf-iris at their 
feet. These poor creatures had gathered silently from all four 
quarters, as if they had come up from the ground; attracted by 
that strange instinct which brings wild things where prey is to 
be had, as well as instructed by that secret language which, in a 
few signs, had passed the news from one to the other that food 
was about and fragments were sure to fall. 

As yet there was no separation into small groups or more in- 
timate couples. The whole body kept together, like a battalion 
in close order; and so far as things had yet gone the order of the 
day was essentially republican and the administration commu- 
nistic. Everybody belonged to everybody else. There was no 
favouritism, no exclusiveness, no segregation. Armine looked at 
Ione, talked to Clarissa, laughed with the Lancini girls and paid 
his devoirs like a man to Mrs. Stewart and the elder ladies. So 
did the other young men; and the girls were no more exclusive 
than their cavaliers. But when luncheon was over things were 
naturally changed. They could not all stand shoulder to. 
shoulder like a well-drilled battalion for the whole afternoon ; and 
when the wanderings and explorings, the searchings for shells, 
for flowers, for shade, for points of view, had set in, then the solid 
mass decomposed into groups here and couples there. And 
somehow, no one knew how, not even the girl herself, the Marchese 
Mazzarelli took possession of Ione—and kept what he took. 

In general the young fellow’s attentions did not displease Ione. 
She was a girl like others, and girl-like she enjoyed her triumphs. 
They put her into good humour with herself; made her forget 
the insecurity of her fortunes and the unsatisfactory condition of 
all things with her; and tore down some of Clarissa’s extra 
decorations. And this, to a girl of her jealous temperament, 
was always somewhat soothing. But to-day she wished that 
the Marchese would leave her to herself and carry his laughing 
eyes and pleasant words to Clarissa—who had coveted them not 
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a little when she could not have them, and had had none other to 
make up for the want of them. To-day she desired them no more 
than did Ione, and would have found them as unwelcome if she 
had not received them quite so ungraciously. For St. Claire had 
joined himself to the plump little human pigeon, and seemed 
as if he were pinned to her skirts, so close was he in his 
attendance. And when St. Claire was in the field all other men 
with these two girls were thrust into the hedge. He was their 
“colour” for the moment, and they wore none other. 

Devoured by jealousy Ione only wanted to be alone. Life on 
this splendid day, when the gods had come back to earth, seemed 
somehow a terrible mistake. It was above all a mistake to her, cast 
up by the tide of chance from the depths, she knew neither whence 
nor how—a mere piece of human wreckage gathered up by hands 
which regretted their kindly work, and made her feel that they did. 
Without inherited rights, only with natural claims which she 
could not enforce, what a miserable life hers was! Had she 
been the daughter of well-placed parents whose acquaintance was 
of itself an honour, this new friend of theirs, this Dr. St. Claire, 
would not have deserted her for Clarissa! He would have been 
proud to have devoted himself to her; as indeed he ought to be 
now, for she was a truer friend to him than Clarissa was—much, 
much truer! If only she could find her own parents and have 
some one who could maintain her position—or, failing this, if 
she could but make a home for herself and be free and indepen- 
dent! If only she could leave this beautiful island which, for all 
its beauty was to her a prison—these memories of old times where 
the gods, who once were the friends of man, were to her like 
grinning spectres—if she could but get away from all she knew 
and begin a new life in free and independent England! If only 
she could! 

How close St. Claire was standing by Clarissa! What was he 
showing her? what was he saying to her? How she wished that 
she could hear! How weak he was to waste his time on such a 
commonplace person as Clarissa! He would do far better to devote 
himself to one of those Lancini girls. At all events they had 
good eyes, and could use their fans with grace; but Clarissa’s eyes 
were just like two china beads, and she used her fan as if it were a 
broom-handle. Really she would give up all interest in Dr. St. 
Claire. He was not worth it. No man who could devote him- 
self like this to Clarissa was worth two thoughts from any other 
girl. What was he showing her? Their heads were nearly 
touching. And see! Clarissa was actually drawing her little 
finger across the palm of his hand, held curved like a cup, as if 
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she were moving something lying in the hollow! She would look 
nomore. The one was unworthy her interest, the other too hope- 
lessly bad all through, to make their doings of any worth what- 
soever. They might do as they would. It did not regard her! 

Her heart on fire, her brain dizzy with her passionate and 
jealous wrath, Ione turned towards the sea, as if to watch the waves 
as they ran lipping into shore; while Mazzarelli, always laughing 
and good-humoured, scraped the sand at her feet for shells, that 
he might make her “find” the largest, and glanced at intervals 
at Clarissa and St. Claire, as they stood there beneath the sun, 
looking like lovers and talking in commonplaces. 

“Who is that young man?” at last asked Armine, his face 
turned to Mazzarelli. 

“Which? Captain Bonacore?” asked Clarissa, looking after a 
cavalry officer almost out of sight among the rocks. 

“He, talking to your sister,” said Armine. 

He was not jealous like a man, only curious like a woman. Still, 
he wished that if Ione gathered shells in concert with a well-set- 
up, good-looking young fellow with laughing eyes, it had been 
with an Englishman and not an Italian. 

“Qh! Mazzarelli—the Marchese Mazzarelli,” said Clarissa. 
“He is a great friend of ours, and desperately in love with 
Nony.” 

She made this statement with quite radiant satisfaction. A 
month ago she would have warmly denied it had it been made 
to her. 

“T thought so,” said St. Claire, an odd little wave of displeasure, 
which might be called peevishness, overpowering the softer and 
more refined melancholy of his ordinary mood. “Are they 
engaged ?” 

“No, not yet. There is not quite enough money yet, else they 
would be. But as Nony has no dot, they have to wait till his 
fortunes are better. It will all come right when an old uncle or 
aunt, or something like that, of his dies,” she added with her well- 
known amiability; looking sympathetically pleased that Nony 
had this not too distant nor too desperate chance of happiness. 

“Then she is in love with him?” asked Monica’s adorer, with 
another little wave of sad displeasure. 

“Of course!” said Clarissa, opening her eyes. “She would not 
encourage him as she does if she were not.” 

Yet, for all her bold lapse from truth at this moment, Clarissa 
was by no means a chronic fibber. But she was not sorry to deal 
Ione this sharp backhander, as in some sense a fitting punishment 
for having attracted Mazzarelli. In her own manageable way 
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she had liked the young Marchese herself, and had secretly re- 
sented the unmistakable assignment of his attentions to Ione. 
Now she no longer cared for him. Yet she would not let slip this 
opportunity for punishing the past. “Those who have been to 
the festa must pay the cost,” she said to herself; “and Mazzarelli 
had been Ione’s festa quite often enough to make it right that she 
should pay when the time came.” 

“They will make a handsome couple,” said St. Claire, looking 
at them with that kind of gentle envy which belongs to the sym- 
pathetic, disappointed in their own happiness, when they contem- 
plate the blessedness of others. 

“Yes, he is very good-looking indeed,” said Clarissa, empha- 
sising the last word. 

“ And your sister is lovely,” returned St. Claire. 

“Do you really think so?” asked Clarissa in a tone of surprise. 
“TJ should say that Nony was more strange-looking than pretty 
—certainly not lovely, or anything like it! With red hair and 
yellow eyes, how can she be ?” 

“T call her hair golden ; and her eyes—well, I do not know what 
they are! They are all colours,” said St. Claire. 

“All colours! That does not sound very charming,” said 
Clarissa with a little grimace. 

“Yours, at all events, do not leave themselves in doubt,” said 


St. Claire gallantly. ‘‘ Yours are as blue as the heavens—as blue 
as forget-me-nots.” 
“ But blue eyes are so ugly !” said Clarissa with girlish coquetry. 
“J think them beautiful,” he answered. 
“ As beautiful as yellow ones?” she asked with a little laugh. 
“Surely!” he answered, more flattering than truthful. 
“Well; perhaps it is better than being all colours, like a cha- 


meleon,” she returned. “I am no chameleon in anything ;” she 
then added, after a short pause; “neither in my eyes nor my 
character. Nony is.” 

“ Though there is a certain curious kind of resemblance between 
you—I can scarcely say where it is; I think it must be that you 
both have at times a likeness to your father, and that you meet: 
there—yet you are strangely unlike,” said St. Claire rather sud- 
denly, still looking at Ione, and from her to Clarissa. 

“Of course we are,” she answered gaily. “How should we be 
alike? And how should Nony be like father? How funny!” she 
added with a little burst of merriment that somehow jarred on St- 
Claire. 

“Why not?” he asked with astonishment. ‘“ You are sisters.” 

Clarissa laughed again. She had been continually laughing 
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during this conversation, and St. Claire, who was usually quite 
willing to idealise everything connected with any of his new 
friends, for the first time found himself irritated and oppressed. 

“Has no one told you?” she asked, arching her eyebrows still 
more than nature had already arched them. “ Nony has not the 
remotest relationship to any of us,” she said emphatically. ‘She 
is an orphan, the daughter of an old friend of father’s—but she 
does not belong to us in any way. He took her when she was 
quite a little thing ; gave her his name and brought her up as one 
of the family ; because he and mother are so good—you do not know 
how good they are!” she interpolated heartily ;—“ but she is not 
one of us—not the least in the world!” she repeated as emphati- 
cally as before. 

She scarcely knew why she felt it to be such a satisfaction to 
say this to St. Claire. She had no conscious enmity to Ione; did 
not want to injure her with the handsome young doctor, or at 
least she did not think that she did; and yet she felt as if 
Providence had wrought in her behalf by giving her this oppor- 
tunity of enlightenment, and that she ought to use it with thank- 
fulness and despatch. She had been longing to tell St. Claire 
the truth about her sister by adoption. It was not to harm the 
girl, but to disabuse the man of an error; also in some sense 
to detach herself. She thought that he ought to know how things 
were at the Villa Clarissa. Every one in Palermo knew. Why 
not he with the rest ? 

Beside this question of truth which seemed to her of such 
paramount importance—how about that patent fib concerning 
Mazzarelli ?— Clarissa was morally ashamed of Ione. That indolent 
and discontented nature; those profitless dreams and long hours 
of idleness ; those fierce outbursts of jealousy—witness that cruel 
murder of the little bird—revolted the better-ordered, more 
equable and sweet-tempered nature of Clarissa. And just as she 
felt that she must wash her pink soft hands when she had soiled 
them, so now she felt that she owed it to herself to repudiate 
Ione as a blood-relation whose character and conduct reflected on 
herself, or were derived from her parents. 

She looked at her companion to see how her information affected 
him. An expression came into his face which she could not read. 
It might be pity or surprise, or something dearer, or something 
more repellant. She could not fathom it. And as he said 
nothing more lucid than a trivial “Indeed!” she was no more 
helped by his voice than she had been by his eyes. She saw 
however, that he looked at Ione with more interest of a kind—of 
_ what kind she could not say—than he had looked at her before. 

- VOL, LXVIII. U 
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Perhaps it was as well that she could not read the sudden keen 
desire which almost overpowered him—the passionate wish that 
possessed him—of doing something for the poor girl’s happiness! 
From the first he had wondered why she seemed to be always in 
disgrace. Now he understood her isolation, and his heart yearned 
to help her. 

So far Clarissa had not taken much by her cast. In thus 
separating Ione from the family she had concentrated St. Claire’s 
sympathy, given a voice and a meaning to his pity, and divided 
his interest. 

How he pitied this poor lovely and unloved child! And how 
beautiful she was! Standing in that wonderful pose of hers, at 
once so graceful and so proud—her slender figure outlined against 
the purple sea and deep blue sky—the light wind catching her 
creamy skirts and blowing them back in cloud-like curves about 
her feet—the sun glistening on her shining red-gold hair as if it 
were a broken and interrupted aureole about her head—she 
might well have been some nymph or goddess of those old times 
of love and beauty, borne like a radiant dream on the sunshine of 
to-day—some nymph or goddess bearing the burden of humanity 
for the dream of love! How beautiful she was!—and, yes, he 
understood it all now, how isolated and unhappy! She made the 
third in the trinity of sorrow. Monica, himself, Ione; the first 
two wrecked because of the love which had been born and 
strangled at its birth; the third desolate because of the love 
which had never been born at all. Semblance for reality, charity 
for inheritance, sufferance for rights—poor Ione! poor beautiful 
Tone! 

The Marchese, his bright eyes sparkling, was showing her the 
treasures he had found in the sand; and she, wearied and pre- 
occupied, devoured by jealousy and conscious only of hatred to 
all mankind, was not doing even her bad best to appear interested. 
For she had the defects of her qualities, and to the sincerity 
which would not feign joined that selfishness of pride which 
would not conceal. 

Standing there, proud and weary, she looked across the inter- 
vening space to Armine. Their eyes met. They were at some 
little distance from each other, but they could see clearly though 
they could not hear. And looking thus, it seemed to him as if 
she had called him to her—to her as if he had said: “I love you.” 

The pity which shone like tears in his soft eyes burnt into her 
heart like love; and she answered what she thought she saw 
by a look that half-commanded and half-besought. He felt 
impelled to go to her. At any cost of appearance, and at the 
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certain risk of offending Clarissa, he felt that he must make her 

understand how much he pitied her. He was so sorry for her! 
and she was so beautiful! He did not believe what Clarissa had 
told him about the Marchese. Ione was not in love with him. 
He knew no more than this. Engaged or not, Ione Stewart was 
not in love with the Marchese Mazzarelli. 

In two minutes he was by her side, and Clarissa was left 
looking for shells alone. 

Tone smiled when St. Claire came up, as she had not smiled the 
whole of this after-part of the day. She felt as if a grey mist 
had rolled up between her and the sun, leaving her free to enjoy 
and be glad. The man whose devotion she coveted had obeyed 
her secret wish. He had left Clarissa for her, and so far her 
jealousy was appeased. But Clarissa, with crimson for blush-rose 
on her round fair face, tears in her blue eyes, and as much anger 
in her heart as her tranquil nature would allow, turned back over 
the sands to where her father and mother were sitting on the 
ridge, and, showing her shells as the ostensible reason of her 
return, said to her mother with an acridity unusual to her: 

“Mother, I wish you would speak to Nony and tell her not to 
flirt so much as she does. Now with one and now with another— 
it really does not look nice! It does not seem to matter to her 
who it is so long as she has some one to pay her compliments and 
be silly with. And the Italians think it so odd, and say such 
disagreeable things of us English girls when they see us go on 
like this. I wish you would speak to her!” 

“What has she been doing, my dear?” asked Mrs. Stewart, 
always just, and wishing to be impartial. 

“She has been flirting all the afternoon with the Marchese 
Mazzarelli, and now she has begun with Dr. St. Claire,” said 
Clarissa. ‘ And it looks so dreadful in such a young girl as she 
is!’ She will not mind a word I say, though I try to check her 
when we are together. But I think she goes on worse than ever 
when I speak to her. So do you speak to her yourself, mother. 
She must not be allowed to make herself so conspicuous ! ” 

“T will, most certainly,” said Mrs. Stewart severely; for, Ione 
apart, flirting was a thing of which she had a constitutional 
horror. And she felt quite as keenly as Clarissa the unfavourable 
impression given to the people among whom she lived, by the 
undue freedom, not to say worse, of certain of her younger 
compatriots. When it came to anything like indiscretion in her 
own family it was intolerable. To do her justice, she had been 
4 model of carefulness in her up-bringing of the two girls; and she 
was essentially a pure and modest little woman for her own part. 
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“Go to her, Clarissa,” she continued after a pause, during 
which she had watched Ione standing between the two young 
men, and had seen how, in confirmation of her daughter’s report, 
she turned her face to St. Claire and her shoulder to Mazzarelli. 
“Tell her that I want her to join the Lancini girls; and if she 
will not, then send her to me.” 

The Lancini girls were strolling over the sands accompanied by 
their father and mother, and a couple of handsome young Italians 
to pay them homage and make the day pleasant; but there was 
no possibility of a look or a word passing among them of which 
the authorities would not approve. Under such surveillance 
Mrs. Stewart felt that Ione would be properly restricted. 

“We shall have to do something with that poor girl soon!” she 
said to her husband after Clarissa had left, her displeasure, like 
love, growing with what it fed on. “That wretched blood of 
hers!” she added below her breath; and her husband wisely did 
not hear. All that he chose to hear he answered by saying in his 
slow lazy way: 

“Do not take things too seriously. Jone does not care a straw 
for Mazzarelli, and I am very sure that St. Claire does not care 
for her.” 

“She would make him if she could, if only to take him from 
Clarissa,” said Mrs. Stewart hastily. 

“She cannot take from Clarissa what does not belong to her,” 
returned the Captain with more caution than candour. “St. 
Claire is a nice young fellow enough, but I will undertake to say 
he has no matrimonial projects in his head.” 

“T do not know about that,” said Mrs. Stewart demurely. 

“Tf I thought so I should have to change my manners,” 
said her husband, bound by that queer unwritten law in force 
among English fathers, to openly discourage the idea of potential 
sons-in-law even when secretly desired. And Mrs. Stewart, a 
little over-awed, let the conversation drop. 

Clarissa went back to the trio and duly delivered her mother’s 
message. 

“Nony,” she said, trying to speak naturally and not quite 
succeeding, “ mother wants us to join the Lancini girls. We have 
left them alone too long, she says.” 

“They do not want us,” answered Ione. 

“ Mother wishes it,” repeated Clarissa. 

“Do you go then. Why should I? They are your friends, 
not mine. I do not care for them,” returned Ione. 

“That is not the question. It is mother’s wish,” again said 
Clarissa. “So,come Nony. Tell her to obey my mother, Marchese,” 
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she said in Italian to Mazzarelli, as if his wish would be her 
sister’s law. 

“La Signorina Ione does not need my poor word to do what is 
right,” answered the young fellow laughing. 

“T do not wish to go,” said Ione, setting her lips. 

“Come, Dr. St. Claire, let ws go at all events!” said Clarissa 
as her master-stroke; and with this she looked at the young 
doctor prettily, and made a few steps forward. 

St. Claire looked at Ione, but her eyes were cast down on the 
sand, and her handsome face was as rigid as stone. 

“Shall I carry your shells for you?” he said in his sweetest 
and most charming manner, touching the ends of the handkerchief 
which she carried, full of shells, by the four corners. 

The faintest little smile stole over her face. It was not so 
much a smile as a tremulous kind of moral sunshine; but it 
expressed all, and conceded all. 

“Thank you, yes; take them for me,” she said; and without 
another word turned with him and went up to the Italian ladies. 

Her obstinacy had passed with her jealousy. St. Claire had 
identified himself with her, and she obeyed, neither Mrs. Stewart, 
nor Clarissa, but him. As for the Marchese, she overlooked him 
as entirely as if he had not been in existence; and St. Claire 
thought that for a pair of lovers, as Clarissa had said they were, 
she was remarkably indifferent and he as remarkably cool. But 
he was more than ever convinced that his blue-eyed informant 
was wrong, and that Ione did not love Mazzarelli. 

After this the day seemed to fade for more than one. A wind 
rose cold and strong, and the sun seemed to lose its power; the 
gods deserted the earth, and sea and sky and wood and plain were 
once more tenantless of all that divine life, that glorious throng, 
which had possessed and peopled them in the early day. No one 
knew what had happened, but all felt that the spirit of the festa 
had died and that only the body was left ; and no one was sorry 
when the order to put to the horses was given, and the drive 
homeward began. 

During that drive Ione was silent and concentrated ; Clarissa 
was a little cross and pleaded headache ; St. Claire was very sorrow- 
ful, held by two pains—one for Monica, and the other for Ione ; 
the Stewarts were uneasy; and the Lancinis, though always 
amiable and sweet, were tired. The only person apparently at 
ease was the Marchese Mazzarelli, and his briskness was artificial. 
He had read the little drama aright, and though he knew that he 
could not marry Ione himself, and was not mad enough to be in 
love with her to no purpose, yet he did not like to see her open 
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preference for another. He would willingly have flung this 
handsome young Englishman with the French name into the sea 
as an offering to the infernal gods to whom he belonged—he 
would willingly have made a quarrel with him if he could. As 
he could not, he was exasperatingly good-tempered and bright, 
and talked all the way home, to no one’s response. 

Once on their way back, Ione raised her eyes to St. Claire’s 
face in that sudden, swift, bewildering way of hers which seemed 
as if it took the very breath away of those at whom she looked. 
That look oppressed and haunted him. He could not read it. It 
was the look of a dumb creature asking for something it could 
not designate ; of a soul in pain unable to express its sorrow; of a 
spirit in bondage within whose liberty lay such plenitude of power, 
such infinity of glory, and in whose imprisonment was such 
deadly pain. He was so deeply grieved for her! She had 
suggested Monica to him when he first saw her standing by the 
fountain in the sunshine; and ever since she had been somehow 
associated with that beloved image in his mind. How could he 
do her good? How could he make her happy ? Ah, how indeed! 
The past gives no light by which the future may be discerned. 
If the mirror of the prophet hang behind him it is obscured and 
veiled. And Armine’s unhappy love for Monica Barrington at 
Oakhurst was no guide to tell him how best to ensure the well- 
being of Ione Stewart at Palermo. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


Sr. Cuamre was a man who might be trusted to keep out of 
temptation—to keep out of it better than he could withstand it 
when in it. But he was not a man to arrange circumstances for 
himself. He had no firm grip on life or things anyhow ;—a man 
of sensitive soul and tender conscience seldom has. So long as he 
kept from doing wrong he was content; he did not always trouble 
himself to make sure that he was doing wisely. The strongest 
characteristic about him was his patience, the most tenacious his 
affections, the most active his pity. He had eliminated from the 
roll-call of his moral qualities all that part of human nature which 
is sometimes called the savage and sometimes the animal; and he 
had not left alive in his soul the root of one ferocious passion, the 
outgrowth of one form of tyrannous desire or high-handed selfish- 
ness. Perhaps he had eliminated more than ferocity and selfishness. 
Be that as it may, he was eminently the kind of thing that women 
love as approaching nearer to themselves; and the dream of some 
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among them is a race of men like Armine St. Claire, unselfish, 
loving, domestic, gentle, unsceptical and pure. 

Pitiful as he was by nature, use had so far hardened him to the 
sight of the physical pain inseparable from his profession, as to 
make his nerves steady and his skill more serviceable than his 
sympathies; but sorrow found him as soft as if he had been a 
woman, and the tragedy woven into the substance of Ione’s life 
touched him profoundly. He mentally pictured all manner of 
helpful positions, and made up no end of schemes for her benefit, 
each one more unworkable than the other. He would have adopted 
her as his sister, if an unbelieving world would have accepted the 
relationship in its integrity, and neither have sneered on the one 
hand nor punished on the other. He thought of writing to Mrs. 
Barrington, begging her to ask her on a visit, when perhaps 
Edward Formby would be taken by her beauty, her grace, her 
charm, and end once and for all his unsubstantial relations with 
Monica in the hard-and-fast fact of marriage with Ione. He 
tumbled out of the bag of his memory the names of all the lonely 
spinsters who would be so much happier if only they would adopt 
as a daughter a charming young creature with red-gold hair and 
amber-coloured eyes, given to fits of moody melancholy and to 
outbursts of violent jealousy. He worried himself into a couple 
of sleepless nights and an attack of fever on account of her; and 
Clarissa’s clever revelation only drew him closer to the girl 
from whom it was sought to detach him. But he merely gave 
himself a headache, upset his digestion, shook his nerves and 
made himself generally feeble, while he did no earthly good to 
Tone. 

This desire to play Providence was as futile in his case as it has 
been in that of others; and he had to confess the sorrowful truth 
that each of us must dree his own weird as best may be, and that 
bearing one another’s burdens is as difficult in fact as it is pro- 
blematical in issue. 

Then he went to the Villa Clarissa; and, because he was pitiful 
and sympathetic, he threw a great deal of superfluous tenderness 
into his manner, and his handsome eyes looked far more love than 
he felt. For it was not love that he felt for lone; it was only 
love’s mimetic kinsman, pity. 

Coincident with the strengthening of his interest in Ione, that 
of the Stewarts in himself declined. They were disappointed in 
him, they said one to the other. They had believed him to have 
been a young man of good principles and refined tastes ; but they 
saw now that he did not possess the latter, and they were begin- 
ning to suspect the former. They would have been as hard put 
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to it to explain why they thought this, as if they had set out to 
look for snipe in a stubble field. But the reason why has very 
little to do with feeling, and logic and emotion are the vinegar 
and oil which, do what you will, never coalesce. The Stewarts 
however, were too just and kind-hearted to turn an actively cold 
shoulder to St. Claire. They turned only one that was passively 
tepid, and for the former warm and hearty hand, gave five 
limp and flabby fingers. Still, it was as yet a change of spirit 
to be felt rather than one of programme to be read aloud as he 
ran along the way; and St. Claire, though sensitive, was un- 
suspicious, and constitutionally averse from finding flaws in 
others or causes of discomfort for himself. 

Neither did he see, as any one else would have seen, that he 
was assigned to Ione—told off to her as her special property in 
the oddest way imaginable; and that she was assumed to be the 
sole cause of his coming to the villa at all. 

When he called, and she was not in the room, Mrs. Stewart 
would say to Clarissa, so soon as the first formal greetings were 
over: 

“Go and call Ione, my dear, and tell her that Dr. St. Claire 
is here.” Or she would say to St. Claire himself: “Ione will 
be here directly. She has only gone out of the room for a 
moment.” 

Once when the girl had driven into Palermo with the Captain, 
Mrs. Stewart put on a mournfully sympathetic face, as she said: 
“T am so very sorry! Ione has gone into town with my husband. 
She could not have expected you to-day, else I am sure she 
would not have gone; and I am afraid you will find your visit 
very uninteresting with only myself and my daughter to amuse 
you.” 

“No, do not say that, Mrs. Stewart,” answered St. Claire with 
genuine earnestness. ‘ You know how pleased I am always to be 
here with you and Miss Stewart.” 

On which the plump little pigeon took up the parable on her 
own account, and, with a flushed face that yet had no sweet 
softness in its colour, said, in a voice acrid for all its forced 
laughter: “Oh! how can you say that, Dr. St. Claire? I am 
sure not!” 

“You are sure not?” he repeated with’ a little surprise; then 
he added with more gallantry: “And I am sure of just the con- 
trary. An hour passed with you, Miss Stewart, and you” (turning 
to Mrs. Stewart) “makes my day a veritable festa.” 

“Then what is it when Nony is at home?” cried Clarissa 
shrilly. 
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“When your father and sister are at home ?—a festa of super- 
lative quality—‘ Est, Est, Est!’” he laughed. 

“What a flatterer you are, Dr. St. Claire!” said Mrs. Stewart 
in her mildly peevish way. 

“Ts confessing the truth flattery ?” he asked in his sweetest. 

“No, but making out that every one is so very precious to you— 
and always the one with whom you are, the most precious—that is 
flattery,” she returned. 

St. Claire looked grave, and his countenance perceptibly fell. 

“T am sorry you think so meanly of me as that,” he said in a 
pained voice. “I was not aware that I was a flatterer, which to 
my mind is merely synonymous with being a hypocrite. I am 
only conscious of very strong affections for those who, like your- 
selves, touch my heart and inspire me with respect; and of as 
strong gratitude when people have been as kind to me as you 
have been.” 

“But you make no distinction!” she objected. “You are so 
desperately communistic in all your feelings. One person is just 
the same to you as another.” 

“Surely not!” he said with energy. “Here, in Palermo, no 
one is to me what you all are.” 

“And you mass us all in a lump together!” said Mrs. Stewart, 
as if stating a grievance. “ You see no difference between us!” 

“Oh, yes, he does, mother,” said Clarissa, coming to the rescue 
with her wise little air. ‘He likes Nony the best, don’t you, Dr. 
St. Claire ?” 

“T like your sister very much indeed,” he answered. “ About 
liking her the best, I scarcely know what to say. I like you all 
so much, there is not a best among you, because there is not a 
worst.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” said Clarissa, positive and amiable ; and St. 
Claire let the matter drop. 

He was conscious of breakers ahead, and he had no fancy for 
amateur shipwrecks. 

Soon after this Ione and Captain Stewart came in, and St. Claire, 
troubled and a little embarrassed by the conversation, which had 
been substantially a bill of indictment against him, met the girl 
with less than his usual pronounced sympathy and admiration-- 
not so much to shield himself from blame as to protect her. Ione 
caught the change of tone as swiftly as a mirror catches the 
reflection of the figure that passes before it. 

“They have been speaking ill of me; they have prejudiced him 
against me; he has been paying compliments to Clarissa, and he 
does not care to see me; he is a wretch, and I hate him; and I 
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do not care whether he likes to see me or not. I do not care 
for any one or any thing—but I wish I could kill St. Claire!” 

Put into words these were the sensations rather than connected 
thoughts which possessed Ione like angry demons—burnt and 
stung like fiery serpents—as she stood ata little distance from St. 
Claire, motionless as if struck to stone, with a face that might 
have been the face of a dead Fate, save for the palpitating nostrils 
and the quivering of the downcast eyelids. 

“ Are you tired, Ione?” asked Mrs. Stewart, watching her, but 
not quite comprehending what she saw. 

“No,” said Ione with an effort. 

“Then sit down,” said Mrs. Stewart. 

“T said I was not tired,” said Ione disdainfully. 

“Where have you been? whom have you seen in Palermo?” 
asked Clarissa in a chatty and amiable way. 

“No one,” Ione answered. 

“Not the Marchese Mazzarelli?” was the girl’s next question, 
made with sympathetic interest. 

“T said no one,” returned Ione. 

“That was a pity,” laughed Clarissa with meaning. 

“Why?” asked Ione, suddenly raising her eyes flaming with 
scorn. “I did not go to see any one. I went to shop, as you 
know.” 

“ Still, it would have made it pleasanter if you had seen some 
one,” said Clarissa significantly. 

“You might have thought so; J did not,” was her answer. 

But in truth she had hoped to have seen St. Claire, and she had 
been disappointed at not having met him. Yet now, when she had 
found him, how strange and unlike himself he was! It was more 
pain than pleasure to see him; and she wished he had left 
before she had arrived. 

How unhappy and unfortunate she was! she thought to herself. 
Some subtle poison always infected what might else have been her 
happiness, and reduced it to nothing. It was as if she had been 
marked out for special persecution by a malignant fate, determined 
to punish and torment her. This new friend of theirs—how strange 
it seemed to think of him as new; she could scarcely imagine what 
her life had been without him !—but this friend, whose kindness 
and sympathy had flung as it were a rainbow into her grey sky, 
now he was passing into the dead dullness of the rest. He was 
becoming indifferent to her; withdrawing himself from her; 
turning from her to Clarissa. Was she never to have a friend of 
her very own? Was she always to be second to this girl, who, 
without giving her the love, usurped the privileges of an elder 
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sister? How wretched she was!—and how hateful all men and 
women were! 

She was startled out of her reverie of mingled jealousy and 
despair by Captain Stewart saying abruptly: ‘‘ Now that you are 
here, St. Claire, let us have a game at billiards. There will be 
time enough. Come Clarissa—come Io. Are you asleep?” he 
added to this latter sharply. 

“TI do not want to play,” said Ione sullenly. 

“Nonsense! Stuff!” said the Captain. “Come.” 

“Don’t be so selfish, Nony,” said Clarissa. “We all want 
to play. Why should you spoil our pleasure for your own 
selfishness ?” 

“Do as you are told, Ione,” said Mrs. Stewart. 

“Why should I when I do not wish it ?” asked Ione. 

“It would be such a pity to spoil the game,” said St. Claire in 
his soft voice and gentle way. 

“The game would not be spoilt without me. Perhaps quite 
the contrary,” she returned, still sullen, jealous, unpleasant. 
“Mamma, you can play,” she said, turning to Mrs. Stewart. 

“You know I take a cue only when there is no one else. I 
do not care for it,” answered that lady rather crossly. 

And indeed this was the truth. Standing for half an hour, with 
intervals of walking smartly round a table and leaning over the 
edge in uncomfortable angles, to strike a ball which never by any 
chance went where she had aimed, and always did unexpected 
things—caracoling to undesirable places, and diving into pockets 
which seemed as if they had some special attraction for her balls 
in particular—all this was an amusement by no means to Mrs. 
Stewart’s taste; and, as she said, she never played save when 
compelled by politeness and the laws of hospitality to make the 
fourth in a game which else could not be made without her. 

“Oh, Nony, how tiresome youare! What a fuss you always 
make over every little thing!” said Clarissa with a weary air, 
not to be wondered at considering the provocation. For indeed Ione 
was essentially tiresome when these fits of jealousy were on her. 

Raising her eyes to look at her sister and slaughter her by their 
“dynamic glance,” Ione caught St. Claire’s by the way. He made 
the faintest little sign with his head, meaning “yield,” and 
“come ;” and with this sign he smiled as if sure that she would 
pleasure him by her obedience. This was the second time that 
he had undertaken the direction of her actions and the softening 
of her temper ; and the second time that he had not miscalculated 
his power. 

Her face changed from its present sullennegs as quickly as it 
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had changed from its radiance of delight at seeing him to the 
gloom of disappointment and the hardness of resentment at his 
comparative coldness. The strain and tension of her lips relaxed ; 
the angry light died out of her eyes; the dead whiteness of her 
cheeks and lips became less opaque, less livid, and more as if the 
blood had left her heart, where it had all gathered, to flow once 
more naturally and easily through her veins. Then in the most 
gracious, the sweetest way possible, she turned to Mrs. Stewart, 
and said, as amiably as if she had been Clarissa herself: 

“Poor mamma, I am sure I do not wish to annoy you. Of course 
I will play if you desire it.” 

Her sudden outburst of unwonted amiability startled her family 
as if it had been acry. The two women, and even the Captain 
—who naturally, as only a dense-witted man, had not the keener 
flair of these others—saw the motive and understood the reason 
why; while St. Claire thought, as he had thought more than 
once before: “She is perfectly tractable if taken the right 
way. It is they who do not understand her, not she who is 
unmanageable.” 

And thinking this, he “ peacocked himself” not a little on the 
deftness of his manipulation and the cleverness of his good 
generalship. 

After this little scene the Stewarts gave up the young doctor 
more and more to Ione, and took ever less part in him themselves. 
This was not done as if they threw Ione at his head, or wished to 
make up serious relations between them. It was done in a half- 
disdainful half-uncomfortable way, as if they had said: “As this is 
your bad taste, take it and make the best of it you can. We hold 
ourselves superior to you and her and the whole sorry play going 
on before our eyes. We countenance your special interest in this 
undesirable girl—if you have any special interest, and it is not all 
a show or sham—but we wash our hands of you, and do not care 
what becomes of you.” 

And indeed this was the mental attitude of all three; for 
Clarissa, reasonable after the event and submissive to destiny, 
according to the way of the lymphatic and amiable, had accepted 
her position as second to Ione with equanimity when once she had 
shed out all her tender feeling for St. Claire in one copious out- 
burst of disappointed tears. Her normal dislike to her adopted 
sister had not greatly increased; and her tepid contempt for the 
young Englishman’s bad taste was perhaps but natural to a pretty 
girl who sees herself distanced by one not held to be her equal in 
good looks, social position or moral conduct, in home attractions 
or matrimonial desirability. At all events there was no bitterness, 
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no poison, in her feelings towards the two; and so far her philo- 
sophy was to her credit. 

It was Mrs. Stewart rather than Clarissa who resented with 
bitterness the way in which things had gone; and if she did not 
make things so actively unpleasant for St. Claire that he could 
not visit at the house at all, it was only because she saw a chance 
of getting Ione well settled and off her hands for life ; and between 
maternal jealousy and the prospect of relief, she cherished the 
latter rather than the former as the more paying investment of 
time and feeling. 

As for Captain Stewart, he simply dropped his young country- 
man and handed him over to the women, as a poor creature not 
worth powder and shot. He was disappointed in him, he said; 
but he said no more; and his wife knew him too well to press on 
his reserve. There are things not to be dissected even between 
husband and wife; and this was one of them. 

It was decidedly an uncomfortable position for St. Claire. These 
unexpressed displeasures and silent disappointments always are. 
But his sweetness of temper, his patience, the purity of his 
motives, together with his sincere gratitude for past kindnesses— 
in spite of that look and air of a disguised prince which made him 
appear to accept all homage as his due—carried him safely, and 
in some sense easily, through the ordeal; enabling him to take 
the rough with the smooth as of the appointed order of things. 
And as, fortified in his own heart by his inextinguishable passion 
for Monica, he was very far from intending to make love to Ione, 
he had no scruple in showing her attentions which, as has been 
said, were the offspring of compassion for her unhappy history, a 
desire to smooth away some of the worst angles of her uncon- 
genial position, and a purely esthetic kind of admiration for her 
beauty and originality. 

“T wish I could do something to make you happy,” he said one 
day, as they were walking about the garden—the chief pleasure at 
Villa Clarissa—well in view but out of hearing of Mrs. Stewart 
and her daughter, who were at some little distance behind 
them. 


“Thank you,” said Ione, finding her words marvellously difficult 
of utterance. 

It was strange how her voice all but failed her when she was 
alone with St. Claire; and how unpleasant it was to her to hear 
its tones so deepened and roughened when they did come; how 
still more unpleasant to be obliged to take long breaths before she 
could speak at all. She had never before experienced these sensa- 
tions, and she was somewhat humiliated in her own mind to know 
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that there lived any one in the world who could thus throw her 
off her balance and make her less than the absolute mistress of 
herself she always was when with others. 

“Your life here is evidently uncongenial to you,” continued 
St. Claire, looking at her full of rash pity. 

** Yes,” she said. 

“ And you cannot change it?” 

“How can I?” was her answer, made with that kind of 
patience which sounds so like disdain. ‘I cannot live on 
nothing; and they will not allow me to do anything which 
might support me.” 

“But indeed what could you do?” he said, so far on their 
side. 

“A thousand things,” she answered. “I could do what other 
girls do who have to get their own living—why not?” 

“You are not fit to go into the world alone,” said St. Claire, 
thinking of her beauty. 

“Why not?” she asked quickly, raising her eyes to his. 

At this moment she was no longer embarrassed, no longer sub- 
dued and softened. St. Claire’s opposition to her cherished dream, 
his acceptance of that which she considered a wrong done to her 
and caressed as her standing grievance, chased away her gentler 
mood; and she was once more herself, stiffened to oppose and 
armed to resent. 

“ You are too lovely,” said St. Claire. 

Her heart leapt with pleasure. 

“T am not,” she said with that false modesty which asks 
for further assurance—which craves reiteration of that dear 
praise. 

“You are the most beautiful girl I have ever known,” said 
St. Claire. 

An indescribable expression came into Ione’s face. It was not 
the soft submission of a loving woman, whose love is her honour 
and her lover her king—not the patient tenderness of a meek 
maiden accepting with gratitude and prepared to bestow without 
demanding—but it was the look of a queen who receives with 
superb satisfaction the homage which yet she claims as her 
right. St. Claire’s praises intoxicated her; but for all that they 
were her right. 

“You are very good to say so,” she returned in a lowered voice. 
“ But you forget Clarissa,” she added in an altered tone. 

“She is not equal to you, pretty as she is,” said St. Claire 
ingenuously. 

“Do you think her so very pretty?” she asked jealously. 
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“Very. She is charming for her type,” he answered. “But 
her type is not equal to yours,” he went on to say, looking at his 
companion, as he had looked at her before, with eyes full of 
admiration. 

“Would you tell her so if she asked you?” said Ione with an 
unpleasant smile. 

“ Well, it would be difficult to tell her that,” he replied, also 
with a smile; but his was frank, and just a little playful, as if he 
were putting by the folly of a child. 

“Then you would say the same things to her that you have 
been saying to me?” she asked, looking sideways through her 
narrowed lids. 

“No, I should not,” was his reply. “I could not, for I do not 
think it. It would not be true.” 

“Truth has very little to do with the matter,” said Ione, 
“ Every one tells stories.” 

“Not every one,” he said gravely. 

“Not you, when you flatter ?” 

“T do not flatter,” he replied. 

“You have been flattering me just now,” said Ione with a 
little laugh, not wholly pleasant nor wholly unamiable. 

“No, I have only told the truth,” he said. 

And then she looked at him with one of those sudden and 
wonderful looks which seemed to envelope him as if in a garment 
of fire—to dazzle his sight and take away his breath, and confuse 
his brain so that he could not think distinctly nor reason clearly. 

“What strange power have you?” he said, after a moment’s 
pause. “ Your eyes are worlds in themselves! ” 

“Are they?” she answered. “Not very pleasant worlds, I 
fear!” 

“Worlds where one gets lost—unfathomable, inexplicable.” 

“Oh! the key is not very difficult,” said Ione with affected 
indifference. 

“T wish I had it,” he replied. 

“ Perhaps you have, if you cared to use it,” she said. 

“T would use it if I knew I had it. I should like to understand 
you,” he returned. 

“T am easily read.” 

“By what light?” 

She hesitated; her eyes wandered a little aimlessly over the 
ground where they were cast. She could not say what she 
thought: “By the light of love—the light of homage—the light 
of confessing my supremacy and submitting to my domination ;” 
but after a time she drew her thoughts together under a more 
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befitting veil, and answered : “ By the light of common sense and a 
little sympathy.” 

“T hope I have the former—I know I have the latter,” said St. 
Claire. ‘“ Yet I do not understand you.” 

“T thought you did,” she answered with a changed face. 

“ Not your eyes when you look like that,” he said. 

“Then you have less sympathy than you think you have,” 
she answered with somewhat harsh frankness. “There is 
nothing about me or my eyes so very inexplicable if you cared to 
understand.” 

“ But I do,” he said. “Ido wish both to understand and help 

ou.” 
; She turned to him with the sweetest graciousness. 

“The very wish helps me,” she said softly. ‘“ My life is so 
lonely that any words of sympathy are pleasant.” 

“You have all mine,” was his reply, made just as the two 
ladies, cutting across the garden, came face to face upon 
them at the angle where the lavender-walk intersected the rose- 
border. 

All his what? Both mother and daughter heard the words, 
and discussed them between themselves with some anxiety and 
more curiosity. All his love ?—all his hope ?—what did he mean? 
What had they been saying to each other? It was of no use to 
ask Ione, and they could not question him; but things seemed to 
be coming to a crisis somehow; and perhaps the hope, now that 
Clarissa had thrown him over, of St. Claire’s freeing them of Ione 
was nearing fulfilment. Meanwhile Ione herself pondered on his 
words, his looks, his manner, the tones of his voice, the very 
movement of his hands. And the result of all was that vague 
kind of hope, rather than confessed belief, of a woman who has 
not yet heard the beloved speak of love—that atmosphere of dumb 
passion which means: “He loves me, and he will one day tell 
me 80.” 

It was playing with fire in truth. And the end of it all? Her 
destruction, or his own? and the bonds which bound him to sweet 
dreamy Monica burnt like tow in the flame ? 











